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Born in Germany December 6, 1S23, at Dessau: educated 
in Leipizig from the year 1841; received his PhD. in 1843; 
studied under the great Sanskrit scholars, Bopp and 
Schelling, at Berlin, and under Eugene Bumouf at Paris; 
came to England in 1846; zoos commissioned by the Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Ctrmpany to edit the Rigveda, with 
Sayana*s commentary; lived at Oxford from 1848; Deputy, 
and, in 1854, substcmtive Taylorian Professor of European 
Languages; Curator of the Bodleian Library of Oxford, 
1856: became Fellow of All SouW ifi 1858; failed to obtain 
the Sanskrit Professorship at Oxford, 1860; first Professor 
of Comparatwe Philology from 1860; made researches 
in comparative mythology and the comparative study of 
religions; originated and edited from 1875 the series 
**Sacred Books of the East**, 51 volumes of translations of 
Oriental religious zvorks; brought out various Sanskrit 
works and delivered many lectures, and ^helped Sansknt 
scholars; literary adzAser to Oxford University on Indian 
subjects, 1877 — 1898; Prizy Councillor, and received inany 
honours from Governments, Universities, and learned bodies, 
zvas a leading member in Oriental Congresses, and President 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, 1892; distin¬ 
guished also for his great literary and social qualities: 
zvas greatly loved and admired in India; died at Oxford, 
October 28, 1900; a fund was raised to perpetuate hU 
memory at Oxford by proznding for the promotion of 
Oriental learning and research. 
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CHAPl’ER IV 
VcdantB or Uttora-Mimanisa 

If tiuw WT posa un tn a coiLiitcIcratlDii of the mx orUiorln); 
systems uf philoscqjhy, atid hexin with the Vccianta, we 
hav^ to t^e o„r chief piidw the S«tr« of 

cwfljtoeiitary of Snmlcua. Wc Icnaw littk of 
Bafl.iraj n)iB, the rejjufed aurfior ef the f?utrat Of course 
‘■'imuKjilariM on any Sxitraji, we knmv 

rh^ BaHomyjiiai were nldcr therefore 
Hull haiiikata, their coitmieiiUtnr In India he hsu hf^n 

I,‘? «videncc, nor should we gain marh t»v 

MaluihSRit.'i al^ 1* 
Ijaniiy more tlwn a lume to us, This Vyasa h hv 

Md the hmnaitig of tfic Kili age. and to luvt bid inur- 
Wurse with Uw gods, L c„ I, 3, 33 , But ttioueli he alK 

J, c.. If. 3. 4^ SaiiikJI. 

Ui the ftbqtc of hn coniinent;irj' on Qie VtdajiUi-SiiffM 

ttat ^e Vyosa^f the epk TuSS 

f"fnnj«iling, though he mcnUoiu 

™nc4 WindischitZr thS 

Samkaia hinwlf did not, consider these two V>^isas on one 

Sm Ibh^i?iudfimoil ought^not to have 
Wffl hkhiiy disturbed, it was exaisahic in Cokbroohe. bit 

wdit-i! Windischiiiaiui, parficubrb 

wli«i no i^w atKiiment could be produced. All we can sair 
K that, whatever the elite of the lihaeavBcI'dta i;: aB»t ii 

fnd ^Vti H tJ.e age oRhe BanS-sHt!* 

and pi Badiirayiiiiji must Isavc Iwn carHErr. 
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say tJiat. -finiikr ttuiy have Qccijnrwl in nthcr and 

mure uiicient Sniriti works alst^n Badarayana Ii cirrLainly 
most provoking in never quoting liiii auUiuriUca by mine. 
If we could fuiloi^ Saiiikara, Badami^na would have 
refciied in ld$ Sutm$ to lSau<ldhas^ Jajiuis^ Pajiujiatas mid 
PanchuratraSn to Vogina^ X^aiseahlkiui^ Llioii^h not to Naiya- 
yLkaap io Siuiikii>ii» atid to Lhe doctrines ot Jaimini^ Hy 
Uie name of SiUti liadarayam, accoivjing tn Samkara^ meanl 
the following Unanishadji, BHhad-amnyaka, Chatidogyar 
Kathaka, KausUitnki, Aitiircyai I’aittiriya^ Mundnka, 
Fra^na. Svctasv^attirap and 

ThJ.i must. sui¥iice to indicate the InLclIcctiml iapbciC in' 
whtdt Badarayiuni tiioved, or ivai iiUpposed to have moved, 
and far may be said to detemiine bis chronotngirai posi¬ 
tion a.«i far anterior to that of anaiher Vyasip who wiLa the 
fatlier of Suka, tlic tcaeliur of Gatii;k|>ada, tJie tcadier of 
Govinda, the teaehet of Samkara. and who, if &mikain 
hclungcrd to Ihc eighth century^ might have lived in alKiut 
tile JaUi ceulury of our 

The litenuy works hi which Samkarn ref^s in hLs com- 
mentary flire, accorditij^ to Deus^cn (Syslcm, p, J4)p amony 
tlic SamhilsLs^ tliat of the Rig-vr^b^ of the VajasaTievins, 
Mmtimyaiiiym iwd Tiiilliriyiis^ and Kuth^ (nothing ^rom 
the Sanw- and Atharv'a-sainhita$); tlie 

the Aitarcryap Arahcyn, Sfi-idviniso, Satapatha, Taitfiriyat 
TandyOp (Jiitumdos^ya; among the .^mjivakas^ Aitm-eva and 
Taittiri\-a: and among tlse UpaiUsliadSp Altarcya Brihjid- 
aittiiyaka, Isa, Katha, Knusliitoki-brahmanap Kcm* Chtian- 
drtgya, _ Maitniyaiiiya^ Miindidrat Pnmna i5vet3Rvatarn+ 
TiuLtiriya I1ie« are iOnietlme;^ callod the old nr classical 
Upani^lmdsr^ as tieing quotes! by Samkara tliough^ Paitngi, 
Agfrirahasya, Namyaniyn and j.ahala nvay have to lie added. 
A 3 belon^n^ to Bamkara quofe^ Mahahhnraln 

fBlfflgtiViwI-jjita), Ramayanap Markafidc^'a-purann^ MiinUt 
Y.a-^kap Paidni, Padhliasba-Sp K.-imkhva-karika, and be refers 
lo Samkhya-SiilT^s (tliixtgh it U important to ohseiaT that 

^ Deucbutp Sptrm Vcdwita, p. 14. 

itonma Vyata^ gltm by nauve Yvriten, is Narayana, 
Vtiuhthfl (PaftmahJiava), Sakli^ Pdfraura^ Suluj Caudapada, 

HiimnuIidLa (^iihya)j Trutsil^, ’^Wiukakifa^ it 
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lie gives no ips^sima verba from our Samkhya-Sutras,) to 
Yoga-Sutras, Nyaya-Sutras, Vaiseshika-Sutras. and to 
Mimamsa-Sutras. When he alludes to Sugata or Buddha 
A^u* ^ ^ passage which has been traced in the 

Abhidhanna-Kosha-vyakhya. He also knew the Bhaga- 
vatas and the Svapnadhyayavids. 

Though the name of Vedanta does not occur in the old 
L panishads, we can hardly doubt that it was the Vedantic 
thoughts, contained in the Upanishads, which gave the first 
impulse to more systematic philosophical speculations in 
India. Several scholars have tried to prove that Samkhya 
Ideas prwailed in India at an earlier time than the Vedantic 
Ideas. But though there certainly are germs of Samkhya 
theories in the Upanishads, they are but few and far 
between while the strictly Vedantic concepts meet us at 
«very Jn the hymns, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas 
V^nta is clearly the native philosophy 
9f India. It is true that this philosophy is not vet treated 
svstematica% m the Upanishads. but neither is the 

soph cal thought on the ancient soil of India. Vedanta is 
K fi^t growth : and the question whether Kapila 
Ined before Badarayana. or whether the systematic trrat- 
ment of the Samkhya took place before that of the Vedanta 
can hardly arise. * 

+iii wonder that those who maintain the priority of 

twelffh the Lalita-vistara. 

T> jju where, among the subjects known to 

Yafn1lkalm’’^vnf^l^'°"K'*l Tu NirghanUi, Khandas. 

Jl?/"^’‘VP“:,Jy°tisha, but likewise Samkhva, Yoga, Vaise- 
shika Vesika f Vaidyaka ?). Arthavidj^. Bari^sSr 
Ascharya, Asura AIngapakshiruti. and Hetuvidya (Nraya)’ 
There are several names which are difficult to identifV.^but 
re can be no doubt that the five philosophical systems 
J?f"t^°"ed were intended for Samkhva ’Yo?a 

ar?*awSt’ "The two Mimamsas 

e absent but their absence does not prove that they did 

h?^ considered too orthodox 

suhjKt of study for Buddha. This shows 
the real character of the ant^onism between Buddhism and 
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Hnilun3Jiij=ni. uow so often dniied or miniiiuscd * and i* 
coiifiniied by simitar rcfercitceSp when Hemaohandm in 
hi^ Ahhiclhana miriiiioiis anch naiJif$ as Arbit^ or 

i nin^LiSf Sau^iit 4 iS or limldhistSji jl'Jiiiy'ayiliaLSr Yti^sir 
hya Of KaruLi, VaiiC»yka. Barhas|jaL>a or N3-“Jtik^ 
Charvska or Lokayatika, but carefully omits the Iwu really 
dangcruui systems, the Minnuiiii^ oi Hudamyaim ana Miat 

it should also be rtmeitiberefl tJiat conisiderahlp ctotibl 
recently thrown nn liic age of Uio Chinese traiislaljott 
of the Uatiti-visiara, which seemed to enable us tc assign, 
the original to a date at all events Djiterlor in /O a.d. 
The CO$e is not quite clear yet, but we must team to 
more can Lions willi Chinese dates. 

TI Iras Ueen the custom to j?ivc tlie of \ ed2uU11- 

iJiilosophy to the Ullnru-Mluiamso of rsailaraynnii, nor ^ 
there any rcnstFEi why tli 4 t name shmdd not be^ retomed. 
If Vedanta is used as syTiDnymous with U^nishad^ the 
Uttara-Mimamsa Lb ccrLiilnly file Vedankt-phiJnso|iliy , or .3 
jtvstEinaLic Ircatmewt of the philosophical Leaching of Ihe 
OpantiihatJB. It is tnie^ no doubt, Qiat Vasishtha as 
as Cauhnna distii!gui$l>es between Upanhluids sutd Ve- 
dantas (XXflfc 9 ), and the commenUtor Mantama XIX, 
7 states diHltnctly tlwit those parts only of the Aranyiikas 
which are not Upanishads are to he called Vedanto^, But 
there is nn real liarni in the received naine^ and we sec- 
that die foUuwers of the V-edanta were often r^lcd 
Aiipauliiluidas, 


Badarayapia 

As to Badaniyana, the rcTiuted author of Uie V&ianta- 
Siitm, wc liact to confess before Biat we tcfiw nothin,:^ 
aixmt him. He is to us a name and an intellectiLil power, 
iitd^ nothinsr Hsc- Wn knuw the cbitc of hi» fTrcat ooitiiuen- 
lator, Sauikana. in the eighth century and we know 
that another commeittatnr, Bodhayannp v^-as even earlirr. 
VV^r also know that BodlirtVana'^ cEimciirTilary follnwed 
hv Kiunanuja. It is quite possible tliat B<.rtIhayiU 3 aj like 
Kaniaru^ja, represented a more ancient and more faithful 


tSec Hr^hmivadin^ Feb,^ li^Sj p. 45^. 


BADAKAYANA 


JItuition of B.iftriravMAVs Sutras, aiid tMt 
philofliiphv in its uoflinE-hin.^ monisiJtl, is liis o^tti rtithcr 
timn LEadumyatm's. But m> MS, of Bodhii>'arui ImEj yet 
3been diiJCOv^'mL 

A still nicine ancient coffimflntaifir, TTpaATinlm by fmtue, 
H nnfi Sabikara (til, 5, 5J) calls lilni Bhagav;u] 

w Saint. But it nuiit TCinain doubtful a^n whctliL-r he 
oan he ideolified with tii* UpavarsliUp whOr accorduig to 
tlic Kntiia'sariErsagaru, was the teacher oi l^nini^ 

tt must not he forgotten thatj bictirding' to Indian tradi- 
tirm, Endarayaiia, us U^e author of tlie V«Lintii-Siitins. h 
culled Vyasa or Vcfiivyuiei, thraipavHiia or Krishna L>v^- 
navana^ Here wn arc unce Tiiore m a labyrinth Imm whidi 
It is diflicultr to find an exit. Vyasa or Krishna Dvaipa* 
yana is tJie name to the author of the M.ih.\bharaii» 
and 1 U 3 two styles can ^vell be tnorc different than that of 
the Vyasa of the MahabharaU and tliat of Vyasa, the 
an]'»fM)!>cd author of the So-caJlcrf VyMt-Siit.ra?> T think 
we should rernember Ihat Vyasa, as a nciun+ meant uo more 
tlwn CLunpiLatitm or arranKciiieut, m Opposed to 
conciseness or rthbreviation ? so that the same atory might 
he recit^ Sanmseiia, iii on abhrc^i^iated, and Vyascn^i. in 
a complete fomt, 

should mnetulK^r next that Vyasa is oHtd Pamsarya, 
tlie son of Parasara and Satyavati (tiruElifiiL)^ and tliat 
T"r>nin1 mcnliDEii one Paraiiajju Us tbe author cd the 
Bhik^hu-SutrESt while Vachaspati Misra declares that iJie 
Bhilwhu-StilraA are the same as tJic VedunU-Sutras* and 
ttiat the folk}Ki:ri of PafUtsrya were in ccinsi?qsicn« called 
Parasariii$. (Pan. 1\^ 3, 110). 

This, If we could rely on it, would prove the eKisl^mcc of 
our Sutras before The time of PanLni, or in the fifth cen* 
ttiry K.i:. Tliis would be a utobt important gaiti for the 
dironolojisy of Indian philosophy. Rut if, as vfc arc Udd, 
V^ynsa cotlfcled (Vivyasa) imi only the Veib^. Uic Maba- 
hharata, the Punmas. Txit alw thc^ V'^yasa^Stitras* nay even 
ti prose cominentarv on Patanjali's Vo^-Sutraji, wc cm 
hardly doubt that tiic work aKrilied to him must lie taken 

tlii work of several peCrpIc or oF a liierary wriod rather 
than of one man. T formerly ihoupht that Vyasa might 
have represented the pnicxl in winch the Jirit attempts 
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were made to reduce the ancient mnemonic literature of 
India to writing, but there is nothing in tradition to sup¬ 
port such a view, unless we thought that Vyasa had some 
connexion with Nyasa (writing). Indian tradition places 
the great Vyasa between the third and fourth ages of the 
present world, whatever that may mean, if translated into 
our modern chronological language. If Vyasa had really 
anything to do with our Vedanta-Sutras, it ^'C’ould hardly 
have been more than tliat he arranged or edited them. 
His name does not occur in the Sutras themselves, while 
that of Badarayana does, and likewise that of Badari, 
a name mentioned by Jaimini also in his Purv’a-Mimamsa^. 
In the Bhagavad-gita, which might well be pla^red as con¬ 
temporary with the Vedanta-Sutras, or somewhat later,. 
Vyasa is mentioned as one of the Devarshis with Asita 
and Devala (X, 13), and he is called the greatest of Rishis 
(X, 37). But all becomes confusion again, if we remember 
that tradition makes Vyasa the author of the Mahabharata,. 
and therefore of the Bhagavad-gita itself, which is even 
called an Upanishad. 

The only passage which seems to me to settle the rela¬ 
tive age of the Vedanta-Sutras and the Bhagavad-gita is. 

* Hear and learn from me the Supreme Soul 
(Kshetrajna) that has been celebrated in many w’ays by 
Rishis in various metres, and by the words of the Brahma- 
Sutras, which are definite and furnished with reasons.** 
Here the words ‘ Brahma-Sutra-padaih,’ ‘ the words of the 
Brahma-Sutras,* seem to me to refer clearly to the recog¬ 
nised title of the Vedanta or Brahma-Sutras. Whatever 
native authorities may say to the contrary, the words 
definite and argumentative' can refer to Sutras only. 
And if it is said, on the other side, that these Brahma- 
Sutras, when they refer to Smriti, refer clearly to passages- 
taken from the Bhagavad-gita also, and must therefore* be 
later, I doubt it. They never mention the name of the 
Lhagavad-gita, nor dp they give any tpsissima verba from 
it. and as ever>- Smriti presupposes a Sniti, these references 
may have been meant for passages which the Bliagavad- 

^Colcbrooke, M. E., II, p. 354. 

^ Prof. T. R. Amalncrkar, Priority of the Vedanta-Sutras, 1895.. 
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gi\A had adapted, and may have shared wiUi Otlicr 
Brahri^-Stilra, un the contTaiyp in a flutinct tilkp nil iMe 
fiinrf ^TfjTT-irtcant where It occurs, nddicr ihc wnrd 

Sulni TiiiT Brahma-Sutra occurs agdn in any other i^a^sagc 
of the Gita, However, cvm axlinlttiii^ that the Bfahma- 
Siitn!r< quoted from the Bhagavad-^k. as the Gib eerUanly 
tu the Bralima-Bntrajp tiiis reciprocal qiEOtation 
inlqlit he accoUElted for by Uteir cuntcrnparaxicoivk, 

hi the i-a.w. of other Sutras wliicli, ai there can be 
doubts quote OEiC fruiii ilie othEhr, and Eomcliineii yerbatinTi 

Am Lri the ronimentaTj- on l^bnjali^s Yofin-Suifas bchi^ 
the wdcIe of tlie iiaiJic vysaaip Uilis aireinu) to me alr^igethcr 
out of the question. There art hundreds of p^lc in fndk 
i^ho liave name of Nor has it ever been 

TioAitivety proved tJiat Pataujalip the reputed aulhar of tiie 
V^ijra-SiitriLs, was the mmt person as Patanjali. Uic autlior 
ot the iMaliab1iasli>'a^ tlie xrcstL cDmmentjiiy on Paniiii** 
irranimarp and on Katyaptia's Varttik^, Some sdtolavii 
have rushed eeI (Jiis ei}iiclii.^ion. chieily in ordw to fix the 
eiite of tlie Yogti-Sutras. hut tllis also woultt fesree it;; to 
ascribe ilic must heterogeneous works to one and liic :^aine 
aiithar^ 

Kveti tile age of Falanjali, I he grammarian and ^iitlKir 
ot the Mahahhashyap sMOis to lue iiv no iiicam positively 
settled. ! gkdJy admit the phiTsihility of Coldstucker^^ 
arguments tliaL if FaUutjdi prcstii^HJised the exi-5tence of 
liic Maiiryn-riynasty he might be placed in tljc liiird 
century u.C. I look upon ihp Arclv^h, which lie meiilioit^ 
in the famous Matiryu-passage, aj having hffen devi-^l Jw 
du: Aiaury'as (ar the s^e of trade, as tlw first coins w ith 
images of llic godi, intrcKlncrd hy the Maorya-dpiur^ty* 
tSnch coins* when Ihcy contain ircagns of the go<i«, “Should 
not, according to the grammarian, ^jc cidkd simply hv this 
Panics of the jgotls, but hy a derivative naipe, not Siva, but 
Sivaka. just as we distinguish tint ween aij Angel and an 
j^gclot. And 1 ptvhfed out More, Uw vm gods men¬ 
tioned bctc hv PataniaJi nre tiie gods tlie images of which 
dfi occur on the oldest Indiau coIub wJuch we pcissesSp v\^. 

t Both l.a5veii jnd Carbct Dk Sanikitys-rhilauiphlrp p. 4fif i^in 
ln%l]n<fl m «airpl ibc tdenUty of d^ r.va Fjtaaj^lk 
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Siva, Skanda, and Visakha, the last, if taken for Kama. 
As a constructive date therefore, that assigned by Gold- 
stiicker to Patanjali might stand, but that is very different 
from a positive date. Besides, the name of Maurya in the 
Alahabhashya is doubtful and does not occur again in it. 

We saw before that Badarayana refers in his Sutras to 
Jaimini, the author of the Purva-Mimamsa-Sutras, and that 
Jaimini returns the compliment by referring to Badarayana 
by name. Badarayana is likewise acquainted with the 
atheistical doctrines of Kapila and the atomistic theories of 
Kanada, and tries to refute them. But in India this is far 
from proving the later date of Badarayana. We must 
learn to look on Badarayana, Jaimini, Kapila, and similar 
names, as simply eponymous heroes of different philo¬ 
sophies ; so that at w'hatever time these systems were 
reduced to the form of Sutras, certain opinions could be 
called by their names. Colebrooke states, on the authority 
of a scholiast to Manu and Yajnavalkya, that the instruc¬ 
tions of a teacher vrere often reduced to writing by his 
pupils, and that this would account for the fact that the 
author of a system is often quoted in the third person in 
his own book. It would be interesting if this could be 
established with reference to ancient texts, but I remember 
nothing of the kind. All this is very discouraging to 
students accustomed to chronological accuracy, but it has 
always seemed to me far better to acknowledge our poverty 
and the utter absence of historical dates in the literary 
history of India, than to build up systems after systems 
which collapse at the first breath of criticism or scepticism. 

When I speak of a chronolo^ of thought, what I mean 
is that there is a chronology which enables us to distinguish 
a period of Vedic thought, subdivided into three periods 
of Mantras, Brahmanas, and Upanishads. No one would 
doubt the succession of these three periods of langfuage, but 
if some scholars desire to extend each period to thousands 
of years, I can only wish them success. I confess I do 
not share the idea that we should claim for Indian litera¬ 
ture as remote an antiquity as possible. The same attempts 
were made before, but nothing was gained by them, and 
much was lost as soon as more sober and critical ideas 
began to prevail. After the Upanishad-period would follow 
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that of Buddhism, marked, on the Buddhist side, by the 
Suttas, on the Brahmanic side, and possibly somewhat 
earlier, by the large mass of Sutra literature. To that 
period seem to me to belong, by similarity of thought, if 
•not of style, the six systems of philosophy. I should have 
said by style also, because the earliest form in which we 
possess these systems is that of Sutras. Unfortunately we 
know now how easily even that very peculiar style can be, 
and in case of tlie Samkhya and some of the legal Smritis, 
has been imitated. We must not therefore ascribe too 
much weight to this. The next period would be what 
I have called that of the Renaissance, beginning at a time 
when Sanskrit had ceased to be the language spoken by 
the people, though it continued, as it has to the present 
day, to be cultivated by the learned. 

Such are the difficulties that meet us when we attempt 
to introduce an>i:hing like chronological order into the 
literature of India, and it seems to me far better to state 
them honestly than to disguise them. After all, the im¬ 
portance of that literature, and more partiailarly of its 
philosophical portion, is quite independent of age. It has 
something to teach us quite apart from the names and 
dates of its authors ; and grateful as we should feel for any 
real light that can be throwm on these chronological mazes, 
\ve must not forget that the highest interest of the Vedanta 
and the other philosophies is not their age, but their truth. 

Fundamental Doctrines of the Vedanta 
If we ask for tlie fundamental doctrines of the Vedanta, 
the Hindus themselves have helped us and given us in a 
few words what they themselves consider as the quint¬ 
essence of that system of thought. I quoted these words at 
the end of my ‘ Three Lectures on the Vedanta’ (1894) : 

‘ In one half verse I shall tell you what has been taught 
in thousands of volumes : Brahman is true, the world is 
false, the soul is Brahman and nothing elseh’ 

And again: 

‘ There is nothing worth gaining, there is nothing worth 
enjoying, there is nothing worth knowing but Brahman 
alone, for he who know^s Brahman, is Brahman.' 


^Scc also Theosophy, p. 317. 
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Tfi« resiiHtf of llic Vedanta is very true, and very help¬ 
ful os a rrsiime of that syktem of phil«wciphv» After afl 
we must dislinijulsh in every phUosuiiliy ita'fcmdameiital 
doctnnes and Us tuinule details. We can nt-ver carry ail 
tlicse delailiH in our iiietiiory, hut we niav always Irave 
present before our mind the getictal strurtltre of a ffrftiL 
sys^m of th^pht and its .‘client points, whether it be the 
pJlijQSopliy of Jvant or uf or of l^sdiirayiuLi]., It 

wvitld be quite iiiipnssiblfr in a liistoriral sketch uf Uic sK- 
indm^ pliTlo5opliic-rt[ syatems to five *ill thL*ir rlri.iils, Thev 
Ate often unuiipnirtiinLr and may f^lsi]v b^^ frnrn 

Lbe tfxts tiicniaelvca, sucii as wc liavr tJipm in tlie original 
or in frans1,\tioni; : Imfc they rntist nut Iju nJfowwI to crowd 
and to ubjicurE that gciicml view of the sysiemK ivhifh 
^ L ^ ffiven ill IfiESE p-iges, 

■ another and still shorter atjstrarf of the Veilatita 

m the funiotss words addressEd by Uddal.ika Aniri to M$ 

VJ, S), namely, ‘Tal fcvam 

asj, J noij art Tliat. These ivuids, how ever, convev littl:: 

meaning wiLimnt the context in wlikh they neenr. thnt Is 
fa My. unless wc know wimt is meant by Ihc Tat, rhs^t, anrl 

"’C wiw shaflfm ed 

lortb ml he L^msliadfl as the Drahman, as the cause uf 
me wrtrTd, t!«j Tyam is the Atman, tlic Self in it« various 
^rtuips. fmm the nrditiary I to the divine Soul or Self, 

to »how that these two ore In reality uae*. This 
t^ric.«s synthesis, einhodted in the simple words Tat tvam 

and tntest sy nUicsia in the 
^nle hlatorj- n( pallavaphy. Even K:int. who dearly 
le^iiiawt tilt Taj, nr if., tiuit Is the Pitut an sif/t bthiijd 
the objective world, never wriit ikr enough to recoctiise 

T-'n'?' '^fv 0>W »» rf°A.3 i. 

A^fl' “ UR the subjective side of tfie wiirUl. 

Uw svnOicsia of the suhjec-tiie with 

tSSS of T "rf"^ whereas ^e 

leTlo if n ! eqiianimitv. tmA 

™ in It he truest iOltiUon of the riddle of the world, in 
order fully to understand it, wc must fry to pTucc nijr- 

‘Xrfindub/. Up. It, Ay«tt .\mu Bwhma, 
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si^lviis firmly on the stand|>oiiil of the VedanU |jliilp3«5|5bm, 
all Qur uwn Inherited thculoKical 
Their id« m the Suprenw CauBE of Uie universe^ went far 
hf^THid wlmt is meant hy CikI, the creator and ruler nr 
Ihe world (I'nijapalj). That bein^ to thtm a mani^ 
fostation only of the Supreme Caow: or Brnhmanp it was 
BnLhnk[in aa pheiiomenalfc and it followed Uiat, si Ur^niaiv 
a:i they lidd, was indeed the cause of e%^cryShmff. the All 
in A\i man al^ could be notlim^ but a phenomenon oi 
Hr:ihmaii. The idea therefore that it woeld be hlasphOTy 
to make the crealUTE eqtial to tlie crcaior w far a^ tlictr 
substance was canceniedy neyer preaciiied itseh to ^ocir 
mindR. TliDir Tat was srameBim^; behind or above the 
purely iicrsuoal creator, it w-ai the ahBoiiUe divine essence, 
the i-kidheart, nmnifuslcd in a subjectlvE and [^taonai 
rrotor, and present UkewLsr in all phenpmctrnl mam- 
ftstatiuOH, including ends aiul meO. Even Llicir gpn beyoika 
all ifods (Oeveshn adhi ckah) did ngi sa^^fy than miy 
longer. it did in the hynm^ «C the Ki^-vetk ; and ihoueh 
they miLdU Eavc Shntnk from identifying Rods and meji 
witli Ikit personal divine being. the lorn ^ 

creatmresp they saw nothing btit truth to the dt^Lriiie tjat 
man in liia tnic ri^ilure tlie same with Brahman, tiiaI 
he tiltures in the mtnre fjf Brahman, or In the 

Eofl. ritev saw. in fuel, that I'rod h hardly a name that 
can he tiiied for cbil Supretiw! HralHimni the aUsolyle C.Ti*ff 
of the univttw:, ard the absolute Cause of Prajq»ti 
when token os the erealive KO<l. I say ulien token Ai iW\ 
fftr we niwht never to forget Hat we taye always to wj 
satL-illed with what we take Cod to be (\ idyantatral, tia*l 
tlwt we can never ro beyonH. Tmslatcd into he 
laiijniMe of the early ChdilJan pliilUSOPNera ot Alcxamlrla, 
tills UfliER up of the Tvam into the Tat might prove he 
equjVillen L uf llte idea of [livine wnJiip, but fmni UiC 
Vedanta paint of view it means real identity, real rocogiu* 
tkin of iJte orij-inal divine natnrtf of nwi. iK'wever niMCll 
hidden anil ilisfiRureil for a tJme by .Avidya, ur igWTance, 
uibd nil itn coiiiiaiueiiccs. With US itn for tuna i 

qiieidw-i can hardly be rflsawavd in a ralm liliilowphicsd 
spirit, IjecauM thcohigy step^ m rniiJ itrainst ^ 

OE irreligious and ljla5pliciilOU9i, just as tJw jewi dedan? 
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it in Christ to t™h (tiat He ^ras ef|u:il to Ciodt 

nay (Jmt He tinij ihe FaLher iiverc one% Tai Lv~dTii J{ 
properly iiriHer$tood, tbe^ Vedanta teachings nuy* tLoujjli 
iiruler ^ strange (nTTi\ hrinfr tis vrry ne.ir to tJie earliest 
ClirLptian plulosnjjhy, find help us to undcrstonil it^ as it 
lAas itnderstood hy the great Utinkers ot Alexandria, To 
nininLiin tlic eternal identity of the human and the divine 
is very difTerait fraii arru^Lin^ tUvinily for liumiLnlty j 
and on this point even our philosophy fnay have something 
to learn which tma often hern forgotten in mcMjem Chri-t- 
tifttiity, thdiij^b it wus recoiTiiscd as vital iiv ihc ejrly 
fallier:^ of the Chnrrh, the uni tv of the Father and tlie 
lSon, nay, ol the FatJier and all His sons. 

The teaebers of the Vedanta., wliilc striving La rrsusclLaic 
in man the mnsrimtpiTie^s of the identity of the Tat and The 
Tvani,. and, tliuugh IndirectLy^ nf man and ChxI, serm to he 
moying in the most serene utoio^iphurc of thoughniid jti 
their stiff and xilgthniic Sutras the>' were woiliinii i'ut 
thfse jnighty prohlcma u-itii nnfaltoring love of truth, nnd 
in an iin?m|yissioncd and truly philosophic jqiirif. 

It b Rfi difhnijt to give an Idea of the form or Ihc 
Ujianisliad& as of the spirit that pervades the Upafiishndfi. 
.A. few extracts, however, may help to show its tive firly 
V'^edatilkLa as they werop gropiiiE their way in Ihc dirk. 
\\ e do not Jtiticcfl get there Ihe ptme wine uf the Vedinto. 
hut ive get the grapes frotn which ihe juice was extracted 
-and tnadc inln wine. The first is taken from the Chhan- 
dpgya LTpaabluwl which belongs to the ^nm-vcila ami la 
^ftnerally regarded cis line ui the earlier Upatiishads^ 

FiJisr Khaxpa 

1- Svirtoketu was the soil of Anini, the grandson of 

falher f L-ddylakitp the sun of Anmn) 
sojd: SvetakcUii go to fichnol; for there Js tiunc bclunging 
to otir race, f la fling, who. hr>L having studied (the Veda). 
IS, as it vi^ttc, a Rrahtna-bandhu, i.c. a Bmhman.i bv biiih 
onlv%' 

Z Having h^pm his apprunticrship (with a toachcf I 
when he was twelve years of agu, Sii-cUkf hi ret.itnieii to hU 


* Traiiitiilcd in S. B. Fhi I, p, 91 
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fnthcr, when he wm twenty^-ibur, haying then studied all 
the VedaSi—conceited, consideruiE luiiiseU weil-rcatl, and 

stebhnm. , . , . 

,1. Hiii father said to Iiini t ‘ i^vetakeLu, as you are *» 
conctited, cemsidering yourself wcU-read. and so shittbom, 
inv dear i»cjn, have vou ever a^cd for that iniLnicuon by 
v'iilch ive hear w-hat is not heard, by which wc perceive 
what is not perceived, by which we kitOw what la not 
known }' 

4, ' Whai h tliat instmclion. Sir ?' he asked. 

Ttic father replied :' My dear soti, as V dnd of day 
all tliat is made of cliiy is'known, the differEnce bciiig only 
llie name, arbiiig ftoiu speech, but the truth bdns that all 
is day : 

5. ' And as, my dear son, by one nugget uf gold all tittt 
is ntadc of fjold is known, the diSeretKe being only the 
name, arising from speech, but thf truth being that all is 
gold i 

f\ * Atifl as, my dear bdh. by one pair of nail-scissors all 
tltit is made of steel (Kflrshnaj'osam) is known the differ- 
encu being only the nan^e, arising from spccdi, hut the 
truth bcina th,at all in sted,—tlius, my dear SOU, is that 
instnic*:inn. 

7, * The $on $^d i * Surely t.hDJse vcjn:nibk tiicti ti^v 
teachers) did unt know thaL For if they had knowti 
why nhnutd tiiey itat liave told it Rie ? votJ^ Sir tliere^ 
furc tell me that/ * Be it so/ s-iid ihe fattier. 

SE0o?n> Khakda 

L * Tn tlie beginning, my dfttr smii there woa that only 
which is on) nne onlVf w^iLhnut a Others Say, 

in Uie bci^mning^ Lherc waa that only which is not ^ me an) 
oite only, without a second * xmd frotn thn? which is nrjt, 

I ha t w hich is, wns horn. 

2. ^ But how could U lie so, my dear son ! ’ tlie father 
ciKutlitiied. *How could that whkh be bora of that 
which is not? No^ my dear 3nn, only tJiat which Ls was 
in the beginning, one onlvp wkhenit a second. 

J- * It Ulouglit, may I be niiinyp may 1 grow fortli. It 
stmt fortti firer 
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‘ Tliat iirt thoughts may I be many, may I grow forth. 
It sen!' Torih water* 

* Atid thcreftirt wheneyer anybody atiywliere is hot und 
persirtrea* water U produced on him from fire alrme. 

4 . ' Water thought, may I be many, may I gfuw foH.li. 

It H-nt fortJi earth (food). 

■ There fore whenever it rains am*w]iefe, most food is 
wen produced. From water sdune is eatable food nm- 
duerd, ' 


Sevexth Kusxda 

AL i ijiy son, consists of sixteen reirts, 

Attain froaj food for fifteen ckya, hi)t diitik is miirh 
%i-at& as you like, for breath conics from water, and ivilJ 
drink water,' 

'It.'" ah.stain«d from food for fitteen (bvs, 

^cn he cnnie to his father and said : ' What shall I say'? ' 
fatlier said: ‘Eq«at the Rik. Yajns, and Soman 
lie repliwl ; ’ 1 her do not occur to me, Sir.' 
t * 'Aa of a great lifildcd fire 

^ **** ^ firefly may he lefL whidi 

wouifi not Jnim murh more than this fi.e. very little), thus, 
my d^r mn. one part only of the siirteen fiarts fof voti) 
w left, and tJier^ore with tliat otitt part you Jo' not 
fcmwTirlicT tile Vcc!fl5. Oo ojid fnt! 

=ti^'A.!wr *ilt Ihoit understand me.’ Then Sretaketu 
h •?** And wliatm-cr 

fito Si to'ii'ta f' “ ’'"™ '• 

.. fire one cimI of Uib sim of 

^ *'» Waae tip again bv putting 

grass n^u it, and will tJiua bum more tImS this.' ® 

ur!T' Fart of ihc sixteen 

lighted tip with fnnd. burnt up 
anrt hy it yoii rem^ilicr now the Vedas.' .‘\fter that he 
understood what his fatlier meant when he said; ‘ Slindi 
my son.^to from food breath from water, sfieedi fmni 
un erstood what he said, yea, be understonej it, 

Nisrn Khan’da 

I. 'As the bees, my son, make hojjcy by cnllecting the 
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juices of ciLsiaiit trew, ajitl rcduct Uic jiuces into orte 
ffirm, 

2. njs the$e jukes have na djscrimitiationp so ttiat 

the/ say, 1 am the juice of Uiis Irec or Lhatp in the 

same manner^ son, ail tlic^« creatumes, wlicn tliey have 
hecoiiic mcvgeil in the True (either in deep afeep or in 
death), kfiow iKit tliat they are merged In the True. 

J- ' \\*^hat^ver these creatures ru-e here, tvhethtr a liOu, 
or a wolfp of a lioiir, or a wonn^ or a midfc^ or a gnat, or 
^ mO)fqiiJtop that they hccotnc agnJn and again. 

4. ^ No\^- timt which is t^iat subUk essence, in it aU that 
cxwts has Its ScE It is tlie True, U b tite Sdfp ami 
thou* O Svciaicehi, art it/ 

' Sir^ iufom me still more/ said tbc aon. 

* Be it my chiW/ the father relied, 

Te.nth Kh.vnoa 

h ’‘llicse rivers, my son. nin, the eastern (like the 
panga) toward Llie eswt, the western (like the Sindhu) 
trjtvardji the They go from m to sea (i,e. the cluiiELi 

lilt up tlw watiCT from the sea to the stky, and sent! it t>ack 
aR rain to the sea). They become iudeed sesl And as 
those rivers* when tlicy arc m the sea, do nol know, I am 
this Of titat river, 

2. * In the same manner* mv son, all these creatures* 
when tlicy hm'e come back from the True, know not Lliat 
they have comc hack frnm the True, Wkatta'cr these crea- 
tura are here* whether a linn, or a woE or a Isoar, or 
a wonn, or a midjje^ m- a gnat, or a mosquito, iiml thev 
bccQilifl a^iit imd again, 

3, which h Llial jtuhiMe essence, in it all thni 
exists has Its Sdh Tt h the True. It Ik the Self* and 
thou, U SvetakeUit art it.* 

^ Please* Sir, inform nte stilt inorE," said tite son. 

*Be It so^ my diitd/ the father replied 

Hi.mT.?rnt K^ax'da 

1. ‘If one were to strike at the root of thb large tree 
here, It wtiidd filwl. hut It wuiild live. If he were to strike 
at it^ ^tem, H would Idwd, hut it would live, Jf he were 
to strike at its top, It would blfed, but it would live. Per- 
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ysitled by the living Self that tre<^ $laiids fixtiit driiiking in 
its n-ouiislitiii^^nt and fcjaicki^ i 
2. ' FJijt if the life (the livl^ Sdf) Iuivclb one of 

brancUfTir, that branch withers ; if it leaves a ^iecoEidp that 
branch witliers ; if it leaves a Lhlrdp that branch withers. 
If it leave* the whole tree^ tJie kHoIc tree withers. In 
exactly ilic sanic manner* niy $an^ know UdsJ Thiis be 
spoke : 

i* ' Ihis (bod^v) imleed withers and dks w'hen Llie living 
(Self) has left it i the Living (Self) dies tiot^ 

^Tliflt which h that suhtik essence^ in it all that exists 
has itc; SdL It is the True. It is tiic Self, and thou, 
SvetakebjK art it' 

" Fleasc^ Sir, inform liic still mure/ said the eon. 

* Be it so^ my chilli,* the father replied. 

Tiv&^rrH Khanda 

1- ^ Fetch me from tlience a fnrit of the X-ya^m dita. 
tree/ 

* Here is one, Sir/ 

' Break iu* 

* It is broken, Sir.* 

^What do you sec there 
"Tbese seeds, almost in^teninwl*^ 

* Break uiiE of them.* 

* Ttr is broken. Sir/ 

^ WtuiL do you soe tiicre: ?* 

* Not anything. Sir.' 

2, The father said : ' My son* that stiblllE essence wtkicli 
vcni do not perceive tlicri:, ot that very essence Lhw great 
Nyagrodlia tree exists. 

$, 'Believe U, my son. That wliich U the subfile 
tespnee, in It all tliat cjtbitR has its Sdf. It is the True. 
Self, and tbmi* Q SvetakfiliL, art it* 

* Plca-e, Sir, inform me xtill more.' said the son. 

* Be it so, my child/ Bic father replied, 

TmitrLK.NTFl KItA^■DA 

T _ FTftcc this salt bi water, and then w^ait on me in the 

morning. 

The son did as !ic was commandetL 
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The fiitbcr aaid tn bipi: ^ Brh^ me Use salt* which you 
pl-ycd in the water tajst nifhl/ 

The son^ Jooked fur it, found it for* of course^ 

it vt'm melted. 

2. Th# father said : ^Tante it from the surface of the 
water. How it ? * 

The sou repliid z ' T t is salt/ 

* Taste it froai the rtiiddle. How is it ?' 
iTie son replied : ' It is salt/ 

" Taste it from the hottom. How is it ? * 

Tile ^oii replied : Mt is salt/ 

father said : * Throw it away and tlien w^ait nn me.* 
He did ; hut the salt conCiniiird to exist. 

Then tlic fatlier said ; * Here also, in this hodv, indeed 
yon do not perceive Uae True my son j hut thm 

indeed tt is. 

3. " That W'hidi b the subtile essence, in it all that €xi$t 5 
has Its SelL It is the Tmc. It b the Self, and ihout 
O Svetaketo* £irt %V 

' Ple^c. Sir, inform me atill more/ said tlie aoii. 

‘ Be It so, my chitd/ the faUicr replied. 

FotisiraiXTH Khamjj^ 

L \As one might lead a pErson with his eyes covcrwl 
awTiy from the Gandhara;^, and leave him then in a pboe 
where there are no Iiuinaii beings ; and ua Lhat person 
would turn towTirds the east, or Lbc north, or the west, 
^d sliout, " I have been brought here with my fwes covered, 

I have lieen left here with my eyes ciyveretJ/' 

2. * And M thereupon some one might loose his handjigi: 
and say^to fiiuj, « Ck^ in that direction, iL b the Gandharas, 
go in that direction ;" and ^ thereupon^ liaving been in-- 
formed and facing ahfe to judge for himsdf, he would by 
^king his way from village to village arrive at Luit at the 
Gandhar^,—in exactly the same manner does a man, w^hn 
with a teacher to infotm him, Icara that there is 
deky so long only as I am nnt deliverid (from this bodv\ : 
and then I diaJl b# perfect.” 

L ' ^!}^\ wiiicli is the pinbiile essence, in it all that exists 
^ Its Self. It is tifcc True. 1% is the Self, and th^u, 

O Svetaketu^ art iL 
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* Sir^ jiL[onn mci still inorf^' w6 tlic 

"Be it 5fj, tny child/ Uie fatlier i^litd. 

VirtUEiiTn. Xhanda 

I* ' ir d mail h ill, LiJi rektlvcii u^^eanbk- ruarid him und 
a^k : l>o!it thms know me ? Dost thou know me j* 

Then, long as hla spci^h is not merged in hi^ iniiif!^ hi^ 

mind in breath, bfeatii in heat Chre), Titait in the Highest 
Being iE>evata), he knowA them. 

2. "But when hi^ &|jeedi is merged in his mind^ his mind 
in breath, breath in heat ( fire), heat in the Highest Being, 
tlien he knaws than noL 

* That which is Uie subtile essence, in it aJI ihat exisLi 
has iu SeUi It is the True. U is the Sdf, and thou, O 
SvetaketUp art It/ 

^ P]e^, Sir, inform me still more,^ said the 

‘ Be it 80 k my thild/ the fattier replied. 

The riCL^L iixLract is from the Knitha Upanishad ol the 
Yajtir-vedOp and has by many scholars been clafised as of 
later daie^ 


FrtST VALL4 

1. VajHsniviisat desirous (of heavenly rewards) ^ stirreri- 
dered (at a socrilice) all that ht ijossessed. He had a ^n oE 
the name of Nachiketas. 

4. Her fknniviiiF that his father had promised to give up 
at a sacftfioe all wiat lie possessed, and therefore his son 
also) said to his father: ^ Deur raliierv to whom wUt thou 
give me 

hie said it a second and a third time. Then the father 
replied (angrily) : 

"I shall give thee unto Death/ 

(The father* having once said so, though in kiste, had to 
be true to hm word anej to samifore his son.) 

5. Hic son said :' I go as the fir5t* at the head Of many 
(who have still to die) ; I go in the midst of many (who 
are now' dying), What will be the ^viirk nf Yafna (the 
ruler of the ik-parted) which tci-^y lie l\M to do nntn me ? 

6. * Look iMk how it was w-ith those who came before, 
look fortt'ard how it will be with those who come here- 


rTOiDAMEXTAJ- DOCTRIKES OF TtlE VEDANTA 
after A luortal ripen.; IJkt Com, \ik^ com he soHnira ud 

r B r 

(iV.ichikeUis th«i <mtm into t!]c iihode of Yitniii Vai%'aB- 
and there ia no one to receive I uni. Thereupon one 
of the attcnctant* of Yaxnii is siippo^d to say ;) 

7. ' f'ire eiitcrs inifi the hoii^, when a Bmhmnna enters 
asi u 1 hat 6re ii t|uenehed liy this yeaeeK^lteinnE 

bnng ^ntcr, O Vaiva$vataj 

S- A Brahitiaiia t[uit dwells In the house of a foolish 
man without rmchinf^ U> ea^ rfeitnn^s his herpes iuhI 
exj^tations, fils posseasiofis* his righteotmiEsa, his sacred 
suid hj 2 i >(tK>d deeds, and all lila sons and cattle/ 

(Vaitia, returning ta his house after an shsmee of three 
during ivlrich time N'achiketos liad received no 
hospitality from him, says ;) 

9, *0 lirahniiuin, us >hoti, a venerable gucstv hast dwelt 
in Illy htjiise three nights without eating', tlwmforc choose 
nniv three Ixhjus. Hail fo thirc f and welfare to me I' 

10. K'achiketas said: Death, ns Uic firat of the three 

mons I dioosc that Gautama, my father, be pacified, kind, 
and free from nngcr iowirds nic ; Mid that he may know 
me and jjreet me^ when I shall have been dlsmisi^ tiv thee/ 

IL VMiia iiflid : " U itli niy leave, Atiddalaki j\ruiii, thy 
faibor, will know Uice^ and be a>^]n Inwards thee ns he 
was iMfom. He shall aiccij peareftilly tliruiij^h the night 
and free from anger, after liaving flecn thee freed frura the 
jaws Of dcatlt' 

12. Nachiketos s^d: * In Ihe heaven-"World there is no 
fear ; thnu art not tiicrcH O DeaLh, and no one is ofntid on 
account of old Age. Leaving behind both hunger and thlrit. 
and out of the reach of amraw, all rejoice in the world nf 
lieavcji/ 

13. ‘Thou kiiowejst, O Death, Uic &rc-iamfi« wludi 
Wils us lu heaven ; t^ll it to me, for T am full gf faith. 
Thnse wlio live in the hKiven^world natch immortality,—^ 
dlls I sAk as my second boon/ 

14. Yama .said ; M will t^ll it tJi«, learn it from me, 
wi when Uiou upderstandest that firc-.^aacrifice which 
Icada to heaven, know, O Nachiketas. that it is the attiin¬ 
dent of the eternal worlds, and Lhcir firm support, hidden 
in darkjiess/ 
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_ 15, Varna tiipn told liim UinL in thg begin¬ 

ning of the M'Orlilx, anrl wliat bricks are required for the 
attar, and how iitaniy, and how they are to be placed. And 
NaeliilMrlaa repeated all as it had Ijecn told to him. TJicn 
Mrityu, being plcajita] with him, said again : 

19. ‘ Ttiix, O Nadiikctoa, b thy fire wiiich leads to heaven, 
and wlsidi ditiu ha-^t chosen as LLv uemnd boon. Tliat fire 
all men tvill procisum as thine. Choose now, O Machiketoir, 
Uiy Uiird hnnn * 

20. Nadilketas said: ‘ There is tlmi donht, when a man 
15 d«d,^me saying, he is; others, he is not. ThU I 
shniilrj like to know, taught by thee ; this is the Uiird of 
my bE»nfi. 

21, _ said ; *Oa this point even the ends have 

tiM-n in doubt formerly ; it is nut ea.sy (o iindcrsbuid. That 
subject i.s stibilt Choose another Ikjon, fl Nacldkelas do 
not prsH me, and let tnc ofF that boon.’ 

22, XachikeiM Kiifl: - On thU point even tlK- nods h.ive 
becii m donht indeed, and thou, Death, hast dcdured it 
to be nut easy to understand, and another teacher like iJicc 
1.x not to iw fuunrl: surely uu oilirr boon is like unto tijis,' 

2.1. Ltcsth : ' Chotisc sons and ip'andsona who shall 
Uve a hundred years, herds of cattle, elephants, gold, and 
horses. Lhooxe the wide abode of the earth, and live thv- 
sfclf as ^jitany harvests as Uiou dcsirest.’ 

“m ' ^ chofise 

Wttllh, long life. Be fifing), Xachiketas, on the wide 
ca^, I make thee the enjover of all desires ’ 

2a. ’ VVhatwcr desires are difiictilt to attain anastig 
inorjais, ask for them ^rding lo thy wish;—Uicse fair 

and musical instnmients,—snich 
arc ind^ »wt to he ohtaliiul by men,—bn waited on by 
tiiaii wiiom I give to thee, but do not ask me about dying.’ 

2b. Xachiketas said; Thoughts of to-morrow, O death 
wear mu the pr^nt vigour of all tlir. senses of mm. Even 

S 2?? d»«n, & 
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taSiinjSr ’’S'”',"" 

^EjCosn Vallj. 

it ifwrfj l^'*' different objects: chain a mail 

;j:p SiThiFji's^i.sitr’fcte 

vise Mrcfe« ihc g^od to tin: pIcS, bS Se fwlVh^iS^ 

tlie pl^^nl through gived a«ul avarict' 

<!.,♦ ,7“*“’ N^hikoias, after panderuig all plosutes 
are or sc™ dol^htfuL host diimissed thent all Thou 
htot nnt goiYc into the rwul Hat Icadetii to wealth, in, whirh 
many men perlsii.’ 

f- . 'Vide apart and leading to different points are these 
two, ignoraiicc, and wliat is known ts nisdom, I bdiere 
Naihiketes to be one who dcsircii kitowledge, for even tnuty 
piPsiaurcs did not tear ih^ awavJ ^ 

t*if' in their own om- 

, phllud tip wiUi vam knowEcdjcc;, go ronud and 
blimr to and fro. like Wind inni led by the 

le« ’ j Hereaf ter never risca hekmc the eyes of the cate- 

kH5 chjid, deluded by the delusion ai wealth. " Tills it the 
world, he thj^s, " tliere « no other; "-^thuj he falU again 
ttiidcT my sway/ ^ 

1 ,/: * ^ wltom many are not even able to 

nrel^l,?u^“"’ ™™' 

PI f wonderful is a man. when found, whp is able to 

tjfflch His fthc Self); wonderful is he who rumprehends 
o . **Ufiht' byan able teadirrJ 

Tliat doctrine is not to 5e obtained by argument, but 
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when it Is declared hy another, then, O dearest, it is ea$v 
to UEidourbinLl. Thuu ha.4t obt^iined li no\vi thou art truly 
a aian of true resolve. May we have alwayia an lUiiuirer 
like thee I" 

10» Kachiketas ' I know that what la called treajnirc 
Is traisient, for the eternal is not obtained by which 

are not cLtmaJ. Hence the Naehiketa hre-sacrifite has been 
laid by me first; then, by miians of tranaientf things, I iiave 
obtained what ia not transient (the teaching of YaruaJ/ 

11. Yanm said: ' Though thou hadat wien the bilfilment 
of all desires, the foundation yf tin: world, IIk^ cndliiss 
revrards nf good deeds, the shore where Uicre is no fear, 
that which is magnified by praise, the wide abwie^ the rest, 
yet being wise thuu liasL with firm rcaolve dijimiRsed it all/ 
12+ * Tile wise who, by mcaiw nf rnedibitirin on his Selfi 
recognises the Ancient, who is dilficuli to be seen, \vho has 
entered into darkness> who is hidden in the cavc^ who dwells 
in the ahyss, as God, he indeed leaves iov and sorrow far 
behind/ 

1.^. ' A myrtai who liaa hoard Ibis and cmbrnccd il+ who 
has nanowl from it all qualities^ and lias thus reached that 
subtle Being, rejoices, bccair^w he has obtained what, is a 
cause for rejoieJng. Tlic huusc (ot Brahman) is open, T 
believe, O Nachiketas/ 

IS, " The knowing Self b not born, it dies not; St h^>ning 
from no tiling, nolfimg sprang from it, Tht Ancient is un¬ 
born, eternal, eveilasting; lie is not killed thongh the body 
is killed/ 

19+ ^ If die kilter thinks that he kills, if tlie killed thinks 
t.liat he is Sell led, they do not unde rstand ^ for tliis one does 
not hill, nor is that one killed.’ 

20. ' The Self, smaller than sniatl, greater than great, i* 
hidden in the heart of the creature. A man who is ftw 
from desires and free from griefs secs tilt: majesty nf the 
Self by the gmee of the Creator (or through the sereniLv 
uf Ihe element)/ 

21 r 'Though %^itting still, he walks far; thnugh lying 
down* he goes cn'erywhere+ Who, save myself, b able to 
know that God, who rejoires nnd rejoices not ? ’ 

22, * Thft wise who knows the Self as b^iless within the 
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bodies, as wndmnBing ampiiK diangii^ tbU 3 +:ik as great flitd 
mniujiresent, he ticvvr grieves/ 
a. * Tjmt Self caiMioL [« gained by the V'cda, nor by 
l^crstswdiJift nor by mucli learning. He wbam the Self 
by him tlic Self can be Kained, ^^1e Sd£ duKues 
iMm (nis bndy) 45 hJs own." 

24. ■ But he who has nol first himed an^y from his 
w^ertncis, who is not tranquil, and subdued, or whose 
inind IS not at rest, he caa ticvcr obtain the Sdf feveni bv 
Knowledge. ’ ^ 


TsIKI^ VaI 4 J. 

li "There arc the two, drinking ttirir rtward in the 
world of tlitir own works, eulcrtd into the c^vve (of the 
heart dwetling on the highest stinuiiii (the ether in the 
i^rl). XhcMc who know Brahman Ciill them shade and 
Uffhtj likewise, those hotiseholdctis w'ho perfonn the 
Trirtachikehi sacriEce^/ 

Z, " May ive he able to master that Hathiketa rite whieh 
js a bridge for sacriheersi whidi is the highestN, imperish* 
able Llrahirittii for tboflc who wish cro&j over in the fear¬ 
less shone/ 

3. “ Know Self to he cutting in th« chariot, the body 
to be the chariot- the intellect (bnddlii) the ehariatfer^ and 
the ndiid Uic reins/ 

4. 'Hae senses they cat! the horses, fJie objects of the 
scErs^B their roads^ When ht ftlic Highet ScU) is in union 
witli the body, the senses, and the juind^ tlseii wbc people 
call him Ujc Enjoyer/ 

5. “^ I-Ie who has no understanding and whose mind (the 
reins) la no'er firmly held^ his senses (tiorsei) are unman¬ 
ageable* like vicinos horses of a cHirioteef/ 

6r "Rut he who has uitderskoding and whose mind is 
always firmly held, his senses are under Control, like good 
linnws of a ehariotccr/ 

7 - ^ He who has no uuderatandingp who is unmindful and 
always bnnnre, never reaches that place, but alters into the 
round of birtlis/ 

3. ^ But he who lias undcratandingp who im mindful and 

always pure, reaches indeed that place^ from whence he ii 
wt born again/ 
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9. 'But he who has understanding for his charioteer, 
and who holds the reins of the mind, he reaches the end of 
his journey, and that is the highest place (step) of Vishnu/ 

10. ‘ Beyond the senses there are the object^ beyond the 
objects there is the mind, beyond the mind there is the 
intellect, the Great Self is beyond the intellect.' 

11. ‘ Beyond the Great there is the Undeveloped, beyond 
the Undeveloped there is the Person (Purusha). Beyond 
the Person there is nothing—this is the goal, the furthest 
road.' 

12. ' That Self is hidden in all beings and does not shine 
forth, but it is seen by subtle seers through their sliarp and 
subtle intellect.' 

13. ‘ A wise man should keep down speech and mind; he 
should keep them within the Self which is knowledge; he 
should keep knowledge within the Self which is the Great; 
Md he should keep that (the Great) within the Self which 
is the Quiet.' 

14. ‘ Rise, awake! having obtained your boons, under¬ 
stand them! The sharp edge of a razor is difficult to pass 
over; difficult is the path (to the Self); the wise tell it.' 

15. 'He who has perceived that which is without sound, 
without touch, without form, without decay, without taste, 
eternal, without smell, without beginning, without end, be¬ 
yond the Great, and unchangeable, is freed from the jaws 
of death.' 


Translation of the Upanishads. 

May I be allowed to say here a few words with regard 
to my translation. Those who know my translation of the 
Upamshads, published in 1879 and 1884, will easily see that 
I have altered it in several places. But I do not wish it to 
be understood that I consider my translation even now as 
quite free from doubt. Our best scholars know how far we 
are still from a perfect understanding of the Upanishads. 
^ hen therefore, in 1879, I undertook a translation of all 
the more important Upanishads, all I could hope fdr was 
to give a better translation than what we had before. 
Though I was well aware of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking, I knew that I could count on the same in¬ 
dulgence which is always granted to a first attempt at 
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transtating, nay, often, as in our case, a± mjessine and 

vinced th^ I waj wrojiff m foliowiiiK a such rs it Js 
presnppcised by the cminjentaricfi of Sflmfcaia, instead i 
itihxuluciiw conjectural mendatiuna, however □bvioui iJicy 
^111 to It Scholari should Jearu that the more obviotu 
their emendabons are. the iunrc diUmilt it beconica to 
for the Kitrwliictiffii of such falpable mmiptions 
into ^ ancient t#*t, sudi as it ivas at the time of Samkani, 
My detOfum^tjon also, wltnwver it was impossible to dis* 
caver a satisfactory tneaning. to be satisfied wiUi Sainfearas 
infcerprctatiwns, who after all lived a thousand years atro, 
may hr critid^cdp and I never rqjresent.ed H As more Ihnn 
a t^s a!kr. Besides Umi, all the traiiiEatani of the S. B E 
tp loalco a sacnfice in ghnu^ what tliey could eve at 
Lhc time, wltiiuut w.ntin^ for iie ninth year, Tiiough I 
Mve kirdly ever referred to the rniitakes'imde earlier 
tranfi[?itor$ of titc U[yinishadSp but liave .iJmply corrected 
Ujcmp anybody w;bo will t^ikc the trouble to coruiKirc them 
with niy own wUJ find a gttod harve^ft of theuts ai thnse 
who come after me will no doubt ^Ican ntanv a stray ear 
wen in a held wliidi m many mowers have ihowtsIv But. 
die work of the ddldren who glean some ears is very 
different from that of the mower who Ims to mow a whole 
field alone. Such a work as Cokinel JacoIi'b Concordance 
of the Princiml Upanisliads and the fihngavad-gita, pnh- 
Ifiihed in lg 9 Jp has placed at the disposaJ of all Vcdimtir 
students what may almoiit he called a mtiwing [nachtne in 
place of a sickle; and the careful and hrilliafit translation 
' Sbety Upanishads publislicd by ProfeEsor Dciusciij 
In IS^p showB what an immense advance lias been made 
wub its help, I have adopted many cmendnlions, in the * 
extracts given abovc^ f^ii Froressor Deussen'^s work, mid 
when niy tTanslations differ from his, all I can say is that 
I alwa.3‘s differ mDst reJnrtintly frnni one who ha? dn'nted 
BO many years to V^cduntic studjcM, aiid whose mind is io 
tlinrouglily imbued witli Vedantk ideas. If wc could 
Alw-ays kiimv at what time each Uponishad was finally 
^titled and reduced to WTitjnj^^ whetJier before or after the 
□me when the VedatiU and Samkhya-phibsopliy assumed 
its own iudcpendent and lystcmatk otif task 
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would be much lifibtened. Whcdcvur wc ccoriic ,^cross $lic1i 
wordy as ALniaji wid Brahman we yttypect Vedantjc in* 
fiacnces. wbcrean Punislia and Pniknti at met rtTiilnd iia 
ai Smukh^'a doctrines. But Atm.-in k by iK> luoan^ an- 
known tu tiariy Samkhya phiJosof^hej-Sr nor is Ptmiiha 
outside tlic Vetlantic horizon* To say^ Ltaiirntarr, 
that Pumsha must always bn Liken in the tecbiiial 
Sajitkfiya Kniue, *ind Attn&n in Omi of thp Vedanta, k 
going ton far. at least at We go still further out 

of our depth if ^ we iiiaiiitidn* with regard to the Katha 
Upanisbad^ ior Instance, that there was a time when it 
consisteil of One chapter and tluee ValUs only. It may 
Iiure hren so* and who sliall pmve that it was not so 7 
But on Uic other hand, what do wc know of the compilers 
□f the Upanishadi Id enaMe ms to ^.}£iik sio positively on 
such a sulyect ? hj very body an see that there w^as a divi¬ 
sion at III, 13^ or 16. or 17. The technical repclition of 
certain wwds in IV, 17 miglit indicate that the Upaiwsliad 
orJKinally ended there, and tltat V, IS h later. Anybodv 
can ^e also that the second Adhyaya differs in spirit from 
he firjtt Tlic namc' of Nadiikclas, for instonce, L; never 
mcntinncd in the seconrJ chapter, except in the last and 
protoli;y iipunous or additional verse, and iJien it apijcars 
M i\acljxlttla, M denved fnim Machiketa, not from the olii 
lunn iVMhiketas. We jtay easily diM»ver a different spirit, 
in the third, as contpared with the first and second VaIJi. 
In fact, there is sLiiE plenty gf work left for those who 
cofue after its, for with all that lias been ar^cvert we are 
on tne tirrcsliuld only oF a truly historical study of Indian 
philosophy and literature, Here, also, we arc still like 
children ptayinff on the sea shore and findinir now and 
then a ^Irble or a shell, whilst Uic k™!- ocean of that 
ancient hteiaLurc lies before uj undiscovered and imcx- 
plorctL 

Character of the Upanishads 

Such utterances as I have here quoted from Uie Upani- 
^rls will hardly seem worthy of (he name of philosopliv. 
it ivixiTd Ins-e been almost ijiipossihlc to dissenhe them » 
M to gtve a clear idea of wliat the Upaidsliads realty are, 
With us plulusaphy always iiicans something systernade; 
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while what we find here are pliilosophic rhapsodies rather 
than consecutive treatises. But that is the very reason 
why the Upanishads are so interesting to the historical 
student. Nowhere, except in India, can we watch that 
period of chaotic thought, half poetical, half religious, 
which preceded, in India at least, the age of philosophy, 
properly so called. Possibly, if we knew more of the utter¬ 
ances of such men as Heraclitus or Epimenides in Greece, 
they might show some likeness to the outpourings of the 
authors of the Up>anisliads. What is quite clear, however, 
is that the systematic philosophy of India would be per¬ 
fectly unintelligible without the previous chapter of the 
Upanishads. And however unsystematic these relics of 
the childhood of philosophy may seem, there is really more 
system in them than app>^rs at first sight. They contain 
a number even of technical terms which show that tlic 
Upanishads did not spring up in one day, and that there 
must hav^e l>een a good deal of philos^hical controversy 
during the age that is recorded to us in the Upanishads. 
If Svetaketu is represented as attending the schools of 
famous teachers till he is twenty-four y^rs of age, and is 
then only learning from his father the highest wdsdom, we 
see that that highest wdsdom had already been fully elabo¬ 
rated in the formula of * Tat tvam asi,^ that,’ that 

is, thou, man, art not different from that divine nature which 
pervades the w^hole world, as salt pervades the sea. You 
cannot see it, you cannot handle it, but you can ^te it and 
know that, though invisible, it is there. That divine essence, 
that which is alone true and real in this, unr^l or pheno¬ 
menal world, is present likewise, though invisible, as the 
germ of life in the smallest seed, and without it there would 
be no seed, no fruit, no tree, as without God there would 
be no w^orld. That this ancient wisdom should be so often 
mixed up with w^hat seems to us childish and absurd, as 
true as it is difficult to explain, but we must remember that 
a long continued oral tradition must naturally leave a wide 
door open to additions of exery kind. 

Wliatever w’e may tliink of these Upanishads, it cannot 
doubted that they represent the soil w^hich contains the 
seeds of philosophy w'hich ^rang up and had their full 
growth in the great systems of philosophy of a later age. 
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Vedanta-Sutras 

If now we turn to these, and first of all, to the philosophy 
elaborated by Badarayana, we find no longer rhapsodies, but 
a carefully reasoned system, contained in 555 short para¬ 
graphs, the so-called Vedanta-Sutras. We read there in 
the first Sutra and as a kind of title, ‘ Now then a desire 
to know Brahman,* or as Deiissen translates Jijnasa, ‘ Now 
then research of Brahman/ The two words Atha and Atah 
which, I believe, were originally no more than introductory, 
and which occur again and again at the beginning of San¬ 
skrit works, always give rise to endless and most fanciful 
interpretations. If we must assign to them any special 
meaning, it seems to me best to take Atha in the sense of 
Now, and Atah in the sense of Then or Therefore, implying 
thereby that the student has fulfilled certain preliminary 
conditions, such as Upanayana, reception by a teacher, 
Vedadhyayana, learning by heart the text of the Veda, 
including the Upanishads, and that he is therefore likely 
to feel a desire to understand the Veda and to know Brah¬ 
man. It may be true also, as some commentators maintain, 
that in real life the first step would have been to study the 
Pun^a-Mimamsa, or what is called Dharma, law, virtue, &c.; 
and that only after having gained a knowledge of Dharma, 
particularly of the sacrificial Dharma, would there arise a 
desire to know Brahman. In that case the Mimamsa might 
be looked upon as one body, the Purva-Mimamsa forming 
tlie first, the Uttara-Mimamsa the second part, and we 
should have to consider the practice of virtue and the per¬ 
formance of sacrificial acts as a necessary preliminary to a 
study of the Vedanta-philosophy, or, as it is generally 
expressed, we should have to consider works as essential 
for producing that purity and serenity of the mind without 
which a knowledge of Brahman is imp>ossibIe. I confess 
I doubt whether all this was present to the mind of 
Badarayana. He may have used Jijnasa, wish to know, 
instead of Vichara, research or discussion, on purjiose, 
because in the true sense Brahman cannot be defined or 
known. But although Brahman cannot be known like all 
other things, bv being defined as So and So, it can be 
explained negatively as Not so and Not so, and can thus 
be cleared from many doubts which arise from the various 
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utvumnccR about it in the Upanifiliads. When we reifl 
I* J3njhtlian‘, that Mania ij Urahnian'* 
that VijJiana la Rraliiiiaii\ that tlie aun is Urahman* nay 
Xarayana m Brahnian", there is surely room enough 
for kjing to dstemiijic n-bat Brahman really ii, or at ?mt 
TL^L!f Badamyaim and his p«de^«. 

The best ar^swnr howmer, to all theae ouestitina « that 

te.t" U,c S; 

I’l »!!;T iasolntion) «/ this world pr^rdV 

J. T acfordin^ tu ihr comiittjitator, 

s. ThRl omniscJeiit, muripotcut catue from ^hJeh proceed 

ImrldT rfiffri"* of the world, which 

^«nr. by names and foma, contains manv 

«njoycm, and 15 tlm abode of fruits or effeeb, 

plac^, times and causes, and the nature of whose amume- 
mciit rannot be conceis-cd by the mind—tiiat can^is 

■aniJilnan. 

If It be Miced, how this is known, the conmientator in- 
stsli verj- slroiml}' that suvh knowledge is not to be eaiaed 

>nfe«iu?e, hjjt simply by the Veda 
(Upauisliads). passa{res of H-bidi have been collected and 
p^perly arranged in the Sutras. If in some pfaccs he 
ac^ts as a a^nd source of knowledge Saksliatkara, or 

^ meant for intuition, hut. 
nmly spBikm|^, such intuition also prcsuiipnses a previoiia 
working of the orgmu of sensuous petccplian, while tlic 
ob;«t of such Sakshatkara, it Bnihnian, can at first be 
««^Iled bv the Veda only. In support therefore of our 
outra w hich is intended tn give s general idisi of Brahman 
aiwaMge JStjuoted from (Im TajtL Up, Ifl, 1, where Vanma 
to Ids wn that' tital from which these beinipi arc 
m, that by w-hieh, when born, lli^y live, that into wliich 

»Chhan(l. Un VII, 7, 9, 3 ; Bdli. Ar. V, J2, 1, 

‘t-hhamt Up. HI, la, 1 : VlII, 3 , 2; Brib. Ar. IV, I, A 
'Chhand, Up. VHI, 7, 2, 

Chhaiid. Up. m, 19, J ; Siih. Up, II, I, Z 

^Vabsnar. Up. XT, 4 . 

yiic words which aetiuJJy occur io ihc Sutm we primed ie hilici, 
give an id^ at the eoiginatica] jtjrfc of the Sutiar, ai^ dutr imw 
“WessncM wuhouc a (Sfitruntptafy. 
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at their cjeath Uwy rMntfr* try to blow that^ that 
Bralsman/ 


Appeals to the Veda 

Atid here we iliauld mark a curious feature of nrthodoK 
inrlbn philo-JOphy. Thouf^h the Vedanta ap|:eaLr to the 
Veda+ it appeak tn it^ not as haviti|r ^wp out of it 
or as helonj^irip^ to it, but rather st$. independent witness, 
lookjng back to it for sanctjuii aiid cunfinnalion. Tlie iamc 
thtXJ^h in a leas de^ee^ to nther systems also. 
They alt speak as if they had lor several generations cU- 
barjiUrd their drKtritiK indepcndeidly* and, after Uicy had 
done SOt they seem to come hack to ^ the approval of tJw 
Veda, or to establkh Uieir conformity with the Veda^ as 
the recugniffed highest authority. This shows tJiat a certain 
time must tiavc i:bp«id after the final redaction uf the 
Upanishads and the return, as it tvere> of (Jieir ofTsprine, 
tlju Sutras, to thctr origbml home. How this came about, 
we cannot tel!, because we (lave no hi^torkal Jocunioit^^ 
but that there Imd been something very important inter' 
venitig Ijutiveim the oW Upaiiishads and the first attempts 
at syatcEnatising^ Vedanta and Sanikh>ti doctrines in the 
form of Sulrus is ven," dear hv the m:Lttuer Jn which the 
Sutnts appeal to Vciht, this crmatnnt appeal to the 
Veda as the highest authority justified bv the most 
elaborate rifgiitncnUp as p?trt of the {question—How do wc 
know?—a riuestion which forms an eAsential prelimiiiary to 
all philosophy in Tndia, 


Pramanas 

We Ktw ho^v Uie Charvakas admitted but one sonre^ of 
knowledge, the evidence of the senses, ej«Cludiug all othm. 
How they defended that sensuous knowledge against the 
uucertaiutie^ inherent In it, we do not know, liccause wc 
do not possefs Ihnse Stitrns, But it is diaractcmtlc of the 
Vedanta-Sutrfits, that titcy pay much smaller attention to 
the Pramanas„ the source:^ and auLburities of knowledge, 
than the other systems. 111 esc <iuestlolis pf Pramana are 
often referred to in the commentariest but itot so much in 
the te>£t- PraiLiojia is uriginally the instrument of ineosur' 
ingp from Ma, to measure, and Pra, lartb, ft may be 
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tr^slat^ by measure standard, authority, and sui^dves in 
the modem Persian Ferman, an authoritative order. 

Pramanas according to the Samkhya 

full and perhaps the oldest description of the three essen- 

f’’?‘y^sha, Anumana, and Sabda. The 
rst Pramana, Pratyaksha, is what we mean by sensuous 
prception, though it is also used in the sense of what can 
be perceived by the senses, the Drishta, i.e. what is sem 

irisIsTor^nt w ^Snition which 

form ^ contact (with objects) and represents their 


Pratyaksha 

It is gmerally explained by Indriyartha-samnikarsha, 
contact of the senses and their respective objects, and is 
said to involve r^lly three stages, contact of the sense- 
organ with its object, and at the same time union of the 
sense with Manas, mind, and union of Manas, mind, with 
Atimn, ^If. There is a distinction made between two 
Kincls of Pratyaksha, called Savikalpa and Nirvikalpa, with 
doubt ^d without doubt. The former seems to consist in 
object, and then declaring that it is this or 
tnat; the latter in simply accepting a thing such as it is, 
without any previous idea of it, such as when we awake 
rom sleep, see a tiger, and at once run away. Each sense 
itself, and on its own objects only, is the 
^^dharanakarana, the special or exclusive instrument of 
be knowledge conveyed by it. Sound, for instance, is 
^ard by the ear only, and is conveyed by Akasa or ether. 

every sound is brought into immediate contact 
Tiri u transmitted through the ether, as we arc 

tJi waves (Vichita), so that we may perceive 

e beating of a distant drum, one wave propelling the 
otbCT across the vast ocean of ether, till it strikes the shore. 
i*e. the ear. 
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Anumana 

The next Pramana is Anumana or inference, which is 
explained (1. c., I, 100) as knowledge of the connected on 
the part of one who know's the connection, or as knowledge 
of something that is not perceptible, but is known as being 
invariably connected (Vyapya) with something else that is 
perceived, as when we perceive fire (Vyapaka) from per¬ 
ceiving smoke (Vyapta). This is a very imperfect descrip¬ 
tion of Anumana, which will be more fully explained here¬ 
after, but it suffices for our present purpose. As an illus¬ 
tration, we have the common illustration that we know the 
presence of fire when we see smoke, and that we know the 
absence of smoke when we see no fire, always supposing 
that fire has been proved to be the Vyapaka or the sine qua 
non of smoke. 


Sabda 

Sabda (I, 101) or word, another Pramana, is explained 
to be instruction given by one that can be trusted (Apto- 
padesa); this one that can be trusted being for the Vedan- 
tists the Veda, but for the Samkhya and other systems, 
any other person also endowed with authority and there¬ 
fore considered as trustworthy. It might easily be shown 
that these three Pramanas all go back to one, the Pra- 
tyaksha, because the invariable concomitance between 
smoke and fire and the like, on which the Amunana rests, 
can have been established by sensuous experience only; and 
the trustworthiness of any knowledge conveyed by w'ord 
must equally depend on experience, or on acquaintance with 
the person who is or is not to be trusted. 

The question is, whether this Sabda, word, was originally 
taken to signify the Veda such as we possess iti. I have 
elsewhere given my reasons for believing that Sabda had 
really a far more general and more philosophical meaning, 
and that it may have been intended at first for Brahman^ 
the Word, or for verbal knowledge as is conveyed by a 
word. The Hindus knew quite well that vrords such as 

1 Samkhya-Philosophic, p. 154, Anin. 3. That the connection be tween 
sound and meaning, and thcrdorc the authority of words by them¬ 
selves, occupied the Samkhyas, we see from Sutra V, 37. 
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grettoess, goodiicjm, ray, also such ax aninul. ylant, mctat, 
nay, Wfii ck>g or cow, convey Icnowicitgi: t.hat cannot he 
gained ntlwr Tjv perception or by inference HlonCr but only 
liy tJie word. The same applies Ui ApUvachana, anottef 
terra for wo^, used in tlie baiiikhj'a-philosophy. 

Apia, wliieh is explained fey Yog)'#, can hardty he trails- 
laterl by 11 msiTi^ ^vhat has oiit&iiiedL or 

rt-edved, anti ApUivtik^va ■ ut AptavachitLi nted uriginaily 
hav« m«xnt Uit mute than OBF iniditionaJ lun^^ua;^ Audi as 
It b, thQu^h it was expldntd ait^rM.-ards as meafUDj^ the 
wurd ui a pcnsiin worthy of confidence^ or even oi a book 
hfllieved in by Uil* world at hr^. However, wi: mufit Ii^ 
satisfied with what the Samlfhya phUosOpheri tdl uj; and 
there can be no doubt that the followrrs of the orthodo?^ 
Saiiikhya understood Sabda Jm Uic sense of Veda; though, 
coEisidcriiag Uiat they admit tM a divine, not a biirnaii origin 
of the it Is dtfficsiiL to undirratand how^ fhey could 

^fferwards take it in the ^enctaJ aense of the w'ord of one 
tliat enn be trusted The hnpu rtiui t ctuesUon for in to 
ccmsidcr is wfvtt other ^^nis ot philosophy Ivave made o£ 
thei* three Pramana^. The Siitm nf all the other systems 
of plli]oi4Jphy are w^cll aequalatcd with and they arc 

even referred to by the oouuneubitor^ of the \^ediiita. also. 
It wms 5t4nauge at first lalght, considering tllat tlie question 
of the possibility of kufnving^ and of the instnimHefits of 
knowledge, forms the foundation oi every true system of 
philosophy, titkt the BialtEna-SutraSp though not tiic later 
Vedanta works, Should apparently have atbclied so lit(le 
L-nportaoce to wliat uay be cailrd their Cntwtis- af Tun- 
Rmxoiu This would seeiit indeed to low'cr me Vedanta- 
philosophy to the (fvel of all Pm-Kantian philosophy, last 
a JittiK reHection wdU Jihow^ ua Uiat tliCre w'as in the \"edanta 
Ji sufficient excuse for this neglecL Wltat at first sight 
makes tlte case still worse is that ivhilc Prati-aksl^. percep¬ 
tion, and Anuttiarwi, inference, ore igtiored, the only evidence 
invoked hy Badarayana 1& Sniti vt reveVifion^ whj^, as we 
saw^ w-aa ufLcn invuktd by the modem arlliodax Satnkhya^ 
under the name of Sabda or word. To most uhilosopKem 
revelation wmiild seem a ver\' walk itistrument of knowledge^ 
and unc that cuuld iM^k'cr daim more thin a subordimite 
place, even if treated as a siilKlivLsbii of Auuniana or 
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inference. But wc Jiui&L rcmEmber tlvit it is the highest 
objiX't of the Wl.-inta to prove tJuiL Uicre ik Qn! 3 r one true 
f^ty, jmmtly Emhinan, and thrit the itianirolLtnc&B af Ihe 
vLfibEe world is but tlic result of thnt nescience wliidi the 
u meant to destroy. It will then become iniellh 
phle why ELii n|7nml to tJie evidence ol the sensefi or to 
infeTfijice would have litm out of place and itlinoit sElf- 
cvntnidiclijrT m the Vedfuita. The ctimmentator aduiits 
this when he snya. Mf we acquiesce in Ihe doctrine of 
absolute unity fBr^unan)^ the ordinary Jiieatss df ripht 
kuowkdgf^ perception, ikc.j, bccume invalid, because tfic 
^sence of inEuiifnldne^s deprives Eh™ of thejr objects/ 
Hence, a doctrine w^ltich tmfFertakes to prove that the 
mam fold w'firld+ presentsl to u.n by the sens®, is 
could not well appeal at the same time to tJie evidence of 
the pejises, tiDr to inference which b fouiiEkd it, in 
support of truth or right kiuwvlcdgc, Ihfutgh it ntav and f[neA 
readily ^nowle^e their importance tor all the ordhiorv 
Imnsactions of life. Thus Samkara cantlnucjs: long 

os a iKrr34m ha* net reachtsi the true kno^vledj^t of the unity 
of the iscif, it dors not enter his mind t]iat the world of 
idfecE*. with its instruments and objixrlii of right knowledge 
ond Its results of action.^ is untrue; and licnre, ns long as 
true knowledge dijcs iiub prcjiirnt itself, there \s no reason 
why tiie ordjn.iri^ course of aenilar and Telidous AcLlvitv 
should not go on undkt^irbed/ 

How w'dl Badarayana must have been aeTjuamted with 
the ordinarj" evidences of krmwledgfe, both Fratyakalia ami 
Anurrmna, ik best ^own by tlie n™- msining whidi he 
^igns to Lhirm, applying (1, d, 28) Pratvsksha to Sruti 
(revelation) and Anuniana to Smriti (tradition). Lhe Vcfla 
being to him self-evident-, while other works^ sueh os the 
Law4KCHj!cii of \ratitJ, the H^fahabharata (Bh.igavad'gitia), nay 
mn the Samhhva .-md Yo& systems (IV, 2. 21). being 
Smrib, are true iu sn far only as they are not in opposition 
to the Veda* But everything eke, even' kind of Tarka or 
speculation, is pxduded when tin: fimdorriental trntha of ihc 
Vedanta are at stake. Ilitis Sanikara, TT. I, JU says: * fn 
matters to be known from Sniti mere reasomtig h not to 
be rdiEd rm* As the thought,® of man arc aliogEthEr iin- 
lettorcd, rEi^oning. w Wch disregards the holy texts and 
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rests on individual opinion only, has no proper foundation. 
One sees how arguments which some clever men had ex¬ 
cogitated with great pains, are shown by people still more 
ingenious to be fallacious, and how the arguments of the 
latter are refuted in their turn by other men; so that on 
account of the diversity of men’s opinions, it is impossible 
to accept mere reasoning as having a sure foundation. Nor 
can we get over this difficulty by accepting as well founded 
the reasoning of some p>erson of recognised eminence, 
whether Kapila or any one else, since we observe that even 
men of the most undoubted intellectual eminence, such as 
Kapila, Kanada, and other founders of philosophical schools, 
have contradicted each other.' 

This rejection of reason and reasoning, though not un¬ 
familiar to ourselves, seems certainly strange in a philo¬ 
sopher; and it is not unnatural that Samkara should have 
I>een taunted by his adversaries with using reason against 
reasoning. ‘ You cannot,’ they say, ‘ maintain that no 
reasoning whatever is well-founded, for you yourself can 
found your assertion that reasoning has no foundation on 
reasoning only. Moreover, if all reasoning w^ere unfoimded, 
the whole course of practical human life would have to 
come to an end/ But even this does not frighten Samkara. 
As all reasoning is admittedly founded on perception and 
inference, he replies, ‘that although with regard to some 
things reasoning is known to be well-founded, with regard 
to the matter in hand there will be no escapK!, i.e. reasoning 
cannot there escapee from the charge of being ill-founded. 
The true nature of the cause of the world on which final 
emancipation depends cannot, on account of its excessive 
abstniseness, even be thought of without the help of the 
holy texts; for it cannot b^ome the object of perception 
l^ause it dc^s not possess qualities such as form and the 
like, and, as it is devoid of cliaracteristic signs or qualities, 
it cannot lend itself to inference and other means of right 
knowledge.’ 

Here we approach a very difficult question, and have 
possibly to admit a weak link in the strong chain armour 
of both Badara}rana and Samkara. How is the supreme 
authority of the Veda to be established against those who 
doubt it? It may be enough for the orthi^ox to say that 
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the Yah. is its own prool, Uiut H h ^If-liunkiuua like the 
hun t but l]{3w are objections to be siltmied? The VeduJita. 
philosopihers Iwvc no supi^rstitjoiiA on :»ny other points^ and 
a.rc perifctly l earless in tbu treatiuuit of all other probEcmiii 
they am enter into the tuost subtle oOiibrOvcraiics, and yet 
they are satisfied vviUi die mere asseriioo dmt the VesUa 
wanL^ no proof, tJmt It^ uudiurity requires no support from 
ebewliere (pnimafipra idrapcksliaiu), that it is direct 
evidence o[ liudi, just as the light of tfie sun h iU uwii 
evidence of Eightn and ut the jiainc time the direct mean 5 of 
our ktiowlcflge of irtnti and a>lour (II, 1, J). 

AiiLhority nf tlie Vedas 

But who fMvs so? Wluj but a fallible murbd? It. would 
be hardly enough if we were to say tlmt the Veda mis ibe 
okleit doemnent which the BraJimans poivseswd, that it may 
in'eii Eiave been brought iubo India from anoLher country, 
Uittl lb i-ery lungimg^ i^cqidred to le ititeiyri-tcd by cunv 
peteut twr&qjis-. All tliia. luight liave helped to invest the 
Vtdji with son\e kind of myslcriou^ diaractcLr; hut my 
innjri:ssbn 1ms alw.iy^ been that tliis would be taking too 
low a view' o[ the Indian intelleci. Veda^ I hold, was not 
mirrely the name <if a text or uf LcxIe, but originally 
conceived in a fur deeper 

Tiic MiHining of Veda 

We often rend that V^edn is Bnilimnii, and Brahman Ic 
Veda, and !u stidi passages Brahmain is now generally Ukm 
m tphe sense of the fiamliitafi anti Brnhntimas such os we 
po^scfis fliCTn> But might It nut, like Apla'i'ach.ina, to which 
wc referred Ireforc, hjive meant Originally knowledge or 
w^&<lonj nr Sopbk^ and ns such a ^phk wua iiriposaihlc 
w'jthoiit words, ndglit we not here also have ^ fiiint recoh 
lection Oi Brahman as the Word, the firsi creation of divine 
thought.. Alter uLh Veda means originally Jcnowlcdgcg and 
not hymns and Braliruanaiip and as such would cotnc very 
near to \\^sfb!n or Sophm. I do not venture to speak 
positively on auch a sub|ectv because Lhcre is so lit+le of 
rwl evidence left to which we could appeal. T give it 
simply as an idea tluifc ha£ presented itsell to my mind as 
a vmy out of many difficulties. To prevent all nnsiunder- 
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stAndbigA T Kiy cmc:r; \}ai T da noib entertain the idea 
that such thaughU wm boiruv^ed from Greece Ofid Ale^c- 
antiria, r>r h^d hwi rn-itured during the m yci undivided 
Aryan periud. All I should venture lo^ su^^ei&i iit that tiie 
idea of tl^e Word or the Logos bein^ the first, rwelatiopp 
nianife^tinn nr ocation of a Divine Perwer h hy no means 
so straikKVr «ncn in a very ^arly f^riod of tliought, ns it 
seenjs to us. Peojde Wrho liav^ thought at all about what 
a woftJ isp not a mere or a rnran.^ nf eominunimtJQn, 
bul an act cmbodykig fur the fitiit time a definite iriea 
which came into existence hy being uttered, and aftenvards 
thrown forth and realised in our abjective worldp waiiM 
naliiraiiy, whetho- iii Greece; or m IndiSp recognise in every 
■word an act □£ a Divine Tlnnker, just as in everj' species 
they iiave to recognise the will of a Divine Creator. Sara- 
kara goes so far a>5 to declare ihai the Veda is tlie cause 
of Ihc disLinclJon of al! Uie different classes and cnnditifjiw 
fspecie?) of godSn animals, and mai (I, L and Brili. Ar. 
Upan. IL L 10)^ he speaka sUH more dUtiUCtly in 

T, .L "\Vc all know frotri observation/ he saya, "that 
any ontr, when setting about something which he wishes to 
accDniplisln first rememhem the word denoting the thing+ 
and alter tlvit sets to work/ What should he do when 
there is “as vet no word to remeiober, hnt the ward, ttiat 
the idca^ lias first to he created? We tJicrclore conclude 
tliat. More the cnstlon^ liic VttJk words foecjune mmuitst 
in the mind nf Prajapati the c™tnr, and tlial after that 
he created tite things corrEspondiiig to these words. The 
Sruti also, when it saya ^ uttering Bfnir He creatod the 
enrtht fe:-p sliQwa tliat the wnrltis, such a^ the carUi* 
Iwcame manitost. Lfr were creatKl, from Llie word Rhur, 
whicli Itad trecome manifdt in the mind (of Prajapati). 
In tliftt case the rcci>gnition by Indbn thinkciu of Bfidmian 
as the Word ur the Divine Though L or as Vedo, w ould by 
nn means be so stsrpriarng as it sOUIhIj to us at firiit. Tci 
mii^ht then be said quite truly that the Sabda, uaiind, or 
BmUm^n or Voch or *Brih=word, wa^ etorniil ah^luto 
jselbtuminotii. self-erv irjfnL in fact aU that the Veda is said 
to be. Two such words ^ Bnihrmn and Atman would by 
tlieuLselves convey that etcmal truth for which tlie Vei^ta- 
philosophy is fightings and in support o( which there la but 
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one Appeal, not to scpsuoun experience nor to ioferetKie. 
biTt to the Word itself, if, in Brahman, or tJie V«la. 1 
knn^^ full well huw BildTuly’ hypoUictic^l, if not mviilicak 
this may sound to utany Sanskrit scholars, but I could not 
eiitiTely sujppre.^A the.5e thouglil-fi, A5 they !>wm to me the 
Oiity way tn which we can free nnr Vt^anta philoHophcra 
from tlie eharjgp of duTdisUiiess* for hnoginit]^ Idiat they 
couJd e^bihlisLi the highest truths T?tiich are within the 
reach uf Lire liuman mlnib on fiurh authorltie 5 aa the liymujip 
the Uraluminas and even sumc of the UpaDishiulfir w^c 
poflseAs them now. 

Returning to the Vctkntap howper^ such as we know^ it 
frotn tlie Sutms, we inu^t Iic saiisBcd with Ihcr cxpreaftcd 
view cjf Bacbraynna that the evidence for w^hat tlie Vedant^i 
Isf ncidicr percL-ption nor inference, hiit the Word 
fSabdaJ alone^ sudi ati wc fuul it in our Tnanuscriiits, or 
rather in the oral tndjtioti of the Veda. 

Work-part and Knoivlcdgc-part of the Veda 
Of course a distinction has to be made, and lias been 
made by Badarayana hetwe^ the Knowted^-ptrt, the 
Jriana-kartdn, chiefly the UpanishadB^ and the KaTmakanda, 
the Work-part, the hsirniH and Bralmianns. Both are 
called Veda or . S ruth revelation, and yet the j^rk-part does 
nnt exist f^r the tnie philosophefi except in ^rder tn he 
discarded as soon as he iiba undcrslood the knoivIcdgc-parL 
Saiukara is bold enough to declare Uiat the whole Vc^ in 
useless to a man who has obtained knowledge, or Mukti, 
or freedom. ^ 2Vat all the Vedas logetlwr/ he sayp, * arr: 
Ulorc useful Ui one wIjo hajd obEaincd true knowledge tlmn 
is a small tank of water in a country flooded with water/ 
A man who has nefticeted the Vedas and disregarded the 
rules of Uac four ±-\iiTamas, in fact^ a man who has lost 
caste, may still he allowed to study the Vedanta as the 
fotmtain of all true knowdedge, and thus hecoujc liberated 
fin, 4p 3 Ej). The liTi'niRs a^^! Brihmanas refer in fact to 
tile phtqomcnaJ world, tile)' preijirppose the existence of a 
manifold creation, ot an enjoyer of wliat in to be enjoyeth 
of good works and Iheif fmit But all this, as we thall 
fiee. is not rcafl but phenomenaj ; it belongs to the realm 
of Avidyaj Nescience, and vsuiLihcs as rodh as true wntsdoni 
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ar Vidya has been obtained. It b ta be obwired in ttie 
worJd^ ^Licli 3S it iv os a lawer hut as esijeciLktl in 

teadin^ nn tn a higher 

Vid>Ti and Avid™ 

If thi’n tlie highest truth eontaiiwd in the Vtrda is the 
Tat Tvani Asl, tluit as, Thmi, the Jmtiiian, aft it (the 
Parainatfnan or Hmhrnan)^ and if/cis we ^ire t/ild, ihere is 
but one Brahman and ncjthliig beside ih tJw? Vcdftiilo. phiTo^ 
ficiphcT is at once met by th? c^ueaijurip How then are we tu 
acecrtuit for the manifolfi Thou"s> the many indivkluaib, and 
+he immcnjc ^TirietY of the objrelive world! If the Veda 
is IruCp cmr view of the world oinnot be true at the ^uie 
time It can thcTEfore be due only to what hi <^ed Avid>Ti. 
Nescience, and tt- i$ the very object of the Vedanta-phjlasn- 
phy to Mpel and annihibUr ihis Ayidyap and replace il by 
Vid>'<i* 


Subject and Object 

This Avidya is the next |ajbit Ihal has lo be discussed. 
Sarnkamp in the introduoUun to hb cunuiientiiry, Km some 
inmortant remarks on * As it is well knmvn, he 
«that o1>iect and subject, which fall tmricr the concra^ m 
We and You (or aa wc say, of the aJid 

Ego>, are in their very e,ssenDe ojipo&ed to each other, me 
darkness and light, anil that the one can never therefwc 
take tlw r^ce »^i tlie other, it follows further tliaL tlieir 
attributes abo can never he intefchangeiL This 
that nbiect and subject mutualiy exclude eadi otlwr, sm that 
what is cciuceivetl as objed, can nc^^r lu the jumc uct Ot 
Uioocht be ctmeeived as Bubjcct. and tnr# cttju. VV e cam 
for instance, never say or tliinkt We are yOU. or \ou sire 
we nor ought ever to suh5Utiatc subjeetive lor objeclm 
□ualities^. ^Therefore; he conUuueSp; we imiy condude that 
to transfer what is objective, lhat .s what u^perceived 
You or Non^ego wilh its quahtics, to iihat » subjective 

mat is |a:rcdYe$ as Wc> llie Ego. which O0n$iiite nf 

though tp or tare M/frsa io Uansfer what la subjective to what 
^ Three Lee tuna oo die Veiknis, p. ^ 
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ifl objective, luiu^t be altfl^ether i/vran^," A inibject can never 
be but a tiie obji^t always reniaitis 

object. • Neverthdts^; lit adds, ' it i5 a habit iu human 
nature (a ncccs-Hity of ^hqught^ lui ive miEht call it), to 
cnmtHnmj hi true and ^liat is feke. - 1 am this," 
this la minCj^ Tlus is n habits CQriiscd by 3 lal&e 

apj»rehensiuti of subject and prcidicate, and by not distin¬ 
guishing one from uie nther^ but- tranaferriug the esst^ice 
and the qmlitjes of the one upon the gtlier." 


It dear tJial- Sazukam here ujse^ subject and objcict not 
only in their simple iogioil sense, but tliat by subject lie 
means what is real and tnie, iu fact tlie Sdf, while object 
means with liiiu i\'hal is unreal and phcnuiucnab such as the 
l^wdy with it3 organs, and Llic whole visible world In ' 1 
am** the verb lias a totally diETercnt diaraeter from wiiat 
iL Icis in • thou art" or 'he is.' SucJi i^Uicmcnbi therefore 
as I ani strong/ or * I am blind/ ariie from a false 
appreheiisicrti which, though it la insqxarable from iiunian 
thought, 5udi os it is, has slowly to be ovcimme and at 
to destroyed^ by tlie Vcdanta-philosophy, 

1 his ^batincdoti between subject and object in the sense 
of ivhat is real and what i$ pheiitnncnaJ is vew imporLaiit 
and Hhimps the wiiolc of the VedanUt-philascinhv with iU 
ow^n peoiliar cxiaractcn 


It follows in fact from tlda fundamental distiacUun that 
we should uiwcr predicate wliaf ia |ihenoinenal or Objective 
of wd^at is real iuid subjective, or wlat is real and subjec¬ 
tive of ivhat i*. phenoiiicniil and objective; and it is in cimsitig 
tlus nUstakc tnat tite chief 'power of Avidya or Nescience 
consists. I sbootd erven go so Jar as to say that this w^rn- 
might ^ taken to heart by our ow'u pliilosopher^ alao, 
for many of our own fallacies arise from the samr Avidya^ 
and are due in the end to tlie attribution oE phctiuraciiaj and 
Objective qualities iu the stibjecttve rcahtEcs whidi wc should 
rec^iiiac m tile Divine only, and as underlying the HtiLiian 
Nelf and the phenomenal w^orld. 

It must not be mpposod, however, that the Avidva or 
AcjieKnn; whicli tnakci the world what we make it aiul take 
rt to l»e, Ja simply our own individual i^namneo, our Winir 
,unacti«mnted wjlli the truths of iht Vedanta, It should 
rdther be looked upon as mbom in human nature, or, from 
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an ItiOiaii point of view, m the result of accuinuhtHl 
moiigNts and dt'tds before the mouiitiiinj were brought forth. 
It liaji iTTily been called a general comical Nescience, 
inevitable for a (inie, ajs darknciis Lb with light. So tar elb 
in true reality we ore Brahman ► oar NciWrienEc might indeed 
be caiJcJ the Nescience of Brahman, if for a time only; 
nnd il we rtramher that it can be annihibt^f, we 
uodcr^tfuid why it w'fits said to be npughU for, according io 
sa gentral principle of die Vcdnnta, nothing tliot Li real can 
ever be amiilulatcd, itn tJiat nothing that ia liable to annihila' 
tion ^oji a right to be called reii 

Tlie Phenfuncnal Reality of the World 

Blit it is ver}^ curioua to hud tiat Ihongh Samkara 1ix4a 
ujjon the whole nbjeefive world fu> Uic remit of Ncacience, 
he neverthclei^s idJowa it to be rrat for all practical purposes 
(Vravaharartham). Ttu^ wc read (11, 1, ]4>, ‘The entire 
complex of phenomenal estfit^nce h considered as true so 
long as tlie knowledge of Hrahman and tlic Self of all has 
not arisen, just us the jdianLoms of a dreain are cQnsidered 
to be tnif until the sleeper v^idoin. - . .* Hence, aa long a$ 
true knowledge not present itself, Uicre h no reason 
w'hy the ordinarv’ cuiirsc of seal tar and relidous activity 
Nliunid not go on undisturbed^ and more particularly, why 
all the cummsinds of the \'eda, even ol tlic woidc-part-r 
ishould mi he olcyod. 

But aprt from this eoncesaioa, the fundatuectal doctrine 
oF Sainkara remaina always the same. There is Brahttian 
and nothing else; and to tliLi Brahman as the suhjeetr 
nothing must be ascribed that h peculiar to Wie individual 
livijuf Hotil (I, Jp ID), The individual ajiil is, no doubt, 
Hrahniatip for Uie sbitplc reason that there Lb nathln|y hut 
Brahmaiii, hut Braliman k not the individual souh which itt 
its present state is personal that is conditioned, and pheno* 
ineiia]. All we may predicate of that Higliest Brahman is 
that it k one, never dumping, never hi cemtaet with any¬ 
thing, devoid of all form, efermilly pure, witelligent imd 
free. To ascribe anything pbenmneTial t-o that Brahtnan or 
Attiiaii would lie Uie sanie error as to asexibe blue colour to 
the colourless ether of the sky. 
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Creation nr CausUltlotl. 

It wiLli tlicsc Uikcu as wc apj^roach tlic 

pr0bl«ti of what wd* call the crea-tion or the [imkiii^ of the 
world, it IS clear that erratiao in tier cannot cast 

for Ukj VctkiiUsL Ai Jopj? as creation is concfived as a 
iimking or fashioning of niatteri it rintM not exist for 
Badarayana; only no far a.s it is a cmIUiig forth out of 
notliin^ does it a|?|iruach Llic ideas Of tliO Vedantist. Cnja- 
tioji with Badarayana would he aothmg hut tiie result of 
NescienceH and yet finthinan is a^n and agaiu ri.'prc^ited 
as the cause of the worlds and not only as the efiident, but 
as the nmt^al cause as we!h so far as such foTciEn term^ 
can be applied tf> the rpasoning of the Vedanta. Hen: lies 
onr groiL difficulty in rendering Hindu-fihllOsophy ifitelU- 
gible. The terms used by than seem to be the ?ame is 
those which we use ourselves, and yet they are not. It is 
easy to say that Karans is caiiai: at^ Kun-'U efrcct, tliat tll^ 
cTcittcal ^vorld is Uie dTcct, ajid that Bralroan is the cause 
But the Veduiitist^ liave elaborated their own theory of 
cause arid effect. According to them cause and effect are 
really the same thing lonkert at. from two poiithi of vicT.VA 
and \hc effect is nhrays supposed to be latent in the cause. 
Hence, if Brahmim is everytliingK and nothing exiRia bexideN 
BrahmanT the substance of the w’orld can Tie noth in but 
Brahman. DIvy^iLbjLHa, u, living Vedantbt^ Seetns therefore 
to draw a quite Ic^tinmte inFerence when he says^ that the 
universe tvjth all it^ sins aEid miseries must Imve existed 
Li tent in Brahmanp Just as s Learn existed latent in water 
before It was ljeate<t tliough it does not become evident 
as ^'apour till fire is brought near to waiter. 

Cause and Effect 

This {(ucstiun of cause and eflccL and their reLi- 

tion has occupied most of the philosophical systjems of 
Iratb; and when wr rem-ember w hat different vieivs of taiEse 
and effect liavc betm held by some of tiic nTOst efiiinent 
pliilosophers uf Europc% it is mt aiirpriski^ tliat the Hmdu^i 
abo should liave arrived at very different results* The 
VecLinLisbi ^rtatid tip for Kar)M-kriranabheda^ the non- 

t Lecnirei oci tlie Vedantaj p. 24. 
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difference or iiubjiUniJal identity of cause and effect., and 
t.hp Samkhy^i pliilcjioplicni a^cc witJi tlicrn up to a certain 
jMjiiit. Ill the V^edantaj, ll^ 1, 14, wt read m many i^’ords^ 
radaiiftdyutviUnr Lhat is, * thcy^ cause and effccU "arc not 
otJicr, are nrdi diilcrent frnm each other/ On this^ as a 
ItefLcrd iirindpffr, mts their doKma o£ die iiahfltnnt.Tal 
identity of Br^iitian jind die pbenoTncnal ivoild. Nor duhca 
Samkara su|;^urt thk principle h_y pa$sage^ from the Vcfla 
only, hut he appeals Ukewiw to obsen^ation. he 

coniJniicHt TK t, 15, "tJntv when a anise cxiiitji ia an effect 
observed Us exj>U nut when it does not e.'^ist. Ilie iioti- 
difference of the two i cnu^ and effect) is perceived^ for 
tdstance, in m of threads, wheii we do not yycr- 

* ecke the thing whkh wc call cloth in additron to the 
direaiis. hut inirrcly l.liread^ running lengthways^ and ems^ 
ivays, fn the dircads ajiain we pereeivc finer threads, and 
in these again 5till finer tJucads, ami so on. On ttfisi ground 
we Conclude lhat die ven' fineirt pT.rt5 which we can per¬ 
ceive are ultinmtely identical widi their cau^tetf, vii. red, 
whifcn and hUck, these a^aia mth air, the ak with ether^ 
and, at last, the ether with Flmhtrian w^hich is without a 
second and the iiltiniak c-m^e of the whale world.^ Or 
Bgaiii, when wc look at a tree and auk wliat it is# witeti wc 
see through its leaves and fruits, its bark and wrond, anil 
ask again wdiat it is, the answer cornea that it woitld be 
nodilng if it were tmt Bmhnmn, tlmt it Hve:i through Brah- 
jiiim, Eliat it cxisUi tlirongh Bralunau, Umi it would not 
be at all but for Braktiianp Tlus h the real I'^ntheism 
of the VeclmU: and fitrarige aa it fnay sound lo us, it 
would not lx diilcult to imitch \l wlictlicr front our own 
philosophers or our poets# LOveu so recent a poet as 
Tennyson \s reported to have said, ' Berhaps this earth and 
all lhat h in ir—storms, moitntains, cat.ararU, the sun and 
Ihc skicsi^ an: Ule AlmighLy : In fact, sucli k our pct1y 
imUire, otnnot see Him, but we see His shadow, as it 
W'^re, a clislorted shadow.' Is not this pure Vedanta? only 
that the VedaotisU hold tliat a cause, by its very nature, 
can never became the object of prrcqition^. w'hilc whut 
Tennyaort calL iJic dbitorted shadow would come very uenr 
to the Avidya of Somkara. The Veda has declared ' that 
what is posterior in time, the effects has its heiug^ pri> 
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vious to it^ acLtiul InrginiLiiigp in the nature of the cause/ 
And Sajnkam adds eveti in cSLiic;ii where the ccintinued 
CJdbkticiL- of the cause (in the effect) is not iitrcMivcd, as, 
for instance, in the case of seeds of tiie fiff-tret frotu wliich 
spring sprouts and KOw trec^, the term hirth^ os applied to 
the spr-rji3(> Tracaii4 only tliat the causal substance, viz^ the 
seed, h^ojiits vijiible hy hecnming a sprout thraugh tijc 
continued accretion Of stmilar particle, white the term 
dcsitli menp no more than that through ihc Eecea^inu of 
these par^ckSp tlic cause passes again beyond tJic spiicre 
of visihility- 

Tluij pmhiem of cause and effect in cotiuDdann wiLh the. 
probleTu of Bruhnian and the world was no doubt lieaet 
witii difficulties iti the eyes of the Vwfantisls, If they 
turned tci the Veda^ particularly to Use UpanlEhadSp there 
wore ever so many iKissa^es declaring that Bndinmn is one 
and tjtichangcaUe, while in nttier passages the same Brah¬ 
man is ralE^ the Creator^ oitd from Jumt and not, as the 
Samkhjy^s hold, trpm a second non-intelliguni jxjwcr, called 
Fraitrili, the creatinn^ sustentatiorip and reabsorption of the 
world are said to pniccicd. If it be asked hmv t^vo such 
opinhmfi can be_ recoiicUcdji Siuukara answers: ' Belonging 
to tin: Sdfj us it were, of the omnisdent Lord, there Eire 
names and fomit (Namarupa)/ These comespond very 
closely to the Lofioi of Grcti pidlusophy, exfiept thaL 
instead of being the ideas of a Divine Mind, Uiey are the 
figments of Nescience, not to be defined OS cither real 
(Brahman), or os different from IL They are the germs 
of tile cd^re cKpanse of the phenomenal w'orld, that is, of 
what ill SruU and Sniriti is called illusion (Maya), pnivcr 
(Sakti)^ or nature (FrakriU). Different, however, fnjuiall 
Uii^ Ls the f^mniscietit Lord^ and in support of this a 
ntuilber of Vetlic pis^sages may be quoted, os ^ He 
who iR called Etlier is the revealer of all forms and names; 
tliat wherein fhcie lornis and names are contained, l-fmt is 
BraJtirian * ^Chhanrfi Up. VlIJ, 14, 1); Let me evolve names 
aiid_ f omts' (Chhand. Up. VI, 3, 2); * Hu, the wise one, 
having defined all funiL^ and havit^ made tlicir names, sif.a 
siJtakingp* ijj, creating (Taitt. An \ll 12, 7); 'He who 
makes Uic one seed manifold' (Svet Up. VJ, 12). The 
Lord as creator, us Lord or Isvaro, dqiTcnds npcjn the limit- 
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ing condition of Lite Tpadliij of name and form, and these, 
even In Lhe Lm 1 d^ inne re^jreiientcrf as prcuiiict^ of Kescicni^ 
nnt like the Logoi, creatTOiu of a DivixtE WisHtum. TIte 
true Self, nocording to the Visdajita. k all Uic tiw fr^e 
frurii ali condiiiQns. free from ncimcs nnd fomis, and fur 
tJire: tndy informed cn%litftiefl timx die whole phenomened 
world js really non-exiileiiL 

To aUer Ijetwften all these is no i?a5v matter. 

BrnJimart, though csillcd the materiel cauue (Upadana) of 
die wrorJet. himseh intinatcrkl. nay the world* of which 
h the caoiie, is considered niir^, while at the same 
time cat]S§ and effect arc held to be Tdentical la snt^tanre- 

While the VedatiUsl k threatened by all liiGu* breskers* 
the Sanikhya |ihiTosopher h far less in)|>crilkd. Ht stnria 
with a Prakrit], a power different from Urahman, gene rally p 
though very^ imperfectly, tramklctl hy Mature, as the 
lEiatcrsaJ tsu3-e of the world* l^rtihriti exists^* as far as mitn 
IS concerned, only so far as it h taken nntire or Hy man 
f Pnmsha); and Ke, the^ Purusha. oti taking noliccp may 
tJicrefuie lje called llie eJflcient cause of the world, Prakriti 
itseli heinjj its trndcrial caiue, Otherivisc Kapila tsikes 
ranch the ^me view of the relaLioti betwcTn caiifie and 
effect as the Vcdanlist- 'rhe Karya-karanablieda, the 
idrfitity of cause and dfect, is valid rw rancdi for Samkhva 
aji far Vedanta. According to ix^th, no real dfeci wmild 
lx poa^ihk without the rondmianice of it5 canseK Tliough 
dilTerent irt appearance or phEnorncnally, hnth are the same 
saluitantialE>'. An effect is not swtiethhjg ti^vh prixliiccd 
or treatedp H ia a new manifestation only, the cau 5 e bejiig 
never dKfroyed. but fctidercd invisible onlv. Thi^ k so 
characteristic a do^a of the Samkhyii that lids philosophy 
U often sixkeft of a« the S:iMcarj'nivnda* fhe doctrine that 
every effect pre-exisU, and is the effect of something real, 
while the Asafc-kan'nvnda is peculbr to Nv-aya and Vaiwr- 
shika, and strongly supported hy the Buddhist^. Whctlkrr 
this doctrine of the idciitity af cinsc and effect, was first 
proclaimed by Kapila or by Bsujara.>iina. U is almnst 
inipossibk In settle. Professor Elarbe^, who dahns it for 
Xapila. tmy lx right in supposing that it would tic a ittOrc 


^SiimkhjrA-PhLkncjfdfcle^ p. 232* 
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tbcorciri for a of the Samkhyi Uum of the 

VoLLint^ but this cotikl iicvtr he osefl ,ts art aTET^iiufiit Uuib 
the Samkhva-philosophy is older in hs entirely tKm ttnj 
VHaiita. Stuitk^ra hJntself cerkiinly jjiees us Ltie impre^ 
jsion that with him the lecognitlan ol the ideiititiy of caimc 
effect came and aftemarda its religio^is apphea- 
tton, the identdiy of BrahTTBiu and the ivorld. For he eays 
(ir, 1, 20), ‘ Ihiis Uic nonniiitrrrnce of tlie dicct from 
tlie cauiit: h to Iw ciyntcivcil And tWefor^. as the whole 
IS an effect of Eraiimun, and uop-dliTerent from it, the 
proniisc is fill filled.’ It is cuThm that Kapik s^eems. 
almost iii Jiv many words, to s^iid apjainst what is known 
to m as llarpe's view of rausalily. For in Sntn h h 
he says, " If it were only priority, there would he no kw 
or liold (Niranm) between eaujit and effect; 

Hie Sal-karyavtiida, w^htuh inig-ht be roirrpared with 
Herlxirf. s Si'lbstcHuiJtuH^ La often i[lustrated 

by LIeu verj^ popular simile of the rope which is iiiisLaken 
for a soiiku out which* even in ita mLstaken character Ims 
^ very real ^ect of frigfhteriin^ tliose whn strp oti it. 
There is more in this oflen~c|nnt^ siuiik tlian at first sicht 
appears, IL us Tneant to sahuw' tliat as the rope Ss to Lhc 
jinakef &rj Ilraliman is to the world. There is no irlea of 
cfaixninij for the rope a rtal change into a snake, and in 
tJie sunie ^yay no real clian^ can be claimed for Brfthman, 
wdicn perwived as tlic wnrld Bmliitmn pre,i^ents itself as 
the world, anil apart from Brahrnao the world would he 
simply nothing. If, therefore, Brahman h ctLlled tbtt 
matenar cause of the world, this \s not meant in the sense 
in wlucli the day Is the material caiise of a iar. Even 
the apparent and illusory cxJjitjence of a matcriaT world 
mimrrs a rtal substmtirm, which is Rrahman, just as the 
ap^^nre nf tJie snake in the simiJe rentiires tilt rail 
wtbstratura di n ropt. If we onre set this drarly, we shall 
also ^ that Neijcience may quite as wdi be nilfed tIw 
juato^al cau^ of the world as Bralmmn, the fact being that, 
stiictly sfieaking, there is with the Vedantiflts no matter at 
all, in our Sense of the word. 

Dreaming and Waking 

1 nHRE Is, however, in tlic Vedantai as well as in many other 
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nyatenis of pliiliacpliy, a certain uniliiguity a$ to \\]vil m 
nitaiit In' matfrja] juid real. One would hai,'e thought tliat 
pntj^plicrr, wlm look upon cvcrvihing as tlic tchuIl of 
A\'idya or Nescietictr, would have 'denird all reality in the 
ntgliest iK^se to everything except Braluran. And $o in 
a cprtntn 5tnjic they But beaidc^ the coiicc^sjcm to 
whidi we al3uckd Uzfare* that for practicai purposes 
(VynvaKirartlmin) Ihin^ may be treated an n*al, whatever 
we niay tluitk of them in onr heart of hearts, a canemsion, 
by-thfr^y^ wJuclj even Ueikeley and Kant would readily 
Itovc allDwed, there is anather importanL argument. It is 
clearly directed against Buddiiist philosophers who, carry¬ 
ing the Vedanta principle to its cxtrciiw consMuencci held 
that eveiy-thnig 15 empty anil unreal, and Uiat all we have 
and ktiuw we our perccptiim« only. TJiis ia called tlw 
Sunyavada (doctrine of eniptuicsa or vanity) or Vidya- 
mutra iknowTedge only). Although some Vedantists liave 
been created with holdinff Ihe same opiiiion, and have 
nctiuiIK' been called CryptobuddhlsU in consequence, Sain- 
Kara himaelt argues must strongly againjst this extreme 
Ideamiti. He not only allowa the reality of the objective 
world for practical purposes (VyavahararUiam), Imt he 
nilcra on a_full argument agaimt the nihitisiTi of the 
Hilddhists. These luoJnUun that perception in drmms is 
of tlic some kind as all otlier perceptiou, and that tlw pd- 
inuBinn of ^ existence of external things is therefore 
uuuiwcaaaiy, No, says Samkani, there ij a diffcreaec 
between perceiving vismda and perceiving Uic satiafaction 
arising fmm eatmg them. He hnirls, therefore, diat in 
pcrreiving anything \ve not only perceive our perceptioru, 
but perceive soiiietliing not ourselves, and nut our percept 
tioiM, Ho also pointa out fthat there is this difremice 
^tweui dreaming and wrikiog, lhat dreams on awaiting are 
found to be unrml. Dreams at night are contradicted by 
full daylight, but penxrptinna in fait dayligJit are not con- 
tradictvd hy dreams. VMien the Buddhist replies that, in 
spit* of that, w-e never am he Boid to perceive anything 
hat percLiitiuna, the VedanUst aiuvren that, though wc 
perceive perceptions only, these perceptiona are dwavs 
^mved as perceptiona of Eomething. And If the 
Buddhista answer that files* pcrceptaon.; are illusi^^- anly. 
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tlLit thev art ^f'rceptions of things as if th^ were withemi 
the Vcdiintlst Hjsks What m^ant by that " wKiicul 
to which ill things peccetved by ns are rtferred I If our 
perceptions cotiform to an^iilng without us* the existence 
uf such pcTcdvcd objecU if^so fatin admitt<^d. No nnc 
would say that perception and wliut ia petccLved arc identi- 
cah they stand to each otlier in tlie relation of instruraent 
and cilcct^ jnat as when we speak of an Smpresidoni we 
ad^t sometliiEig tliat Impresses as w'cll as soni-cthing that 
is iinpre.^=ie<i 

This must siifhce to show w'hat the Vedandsts thought 
o£ tlic dMi:niace between tL>c real and liic phunOmcnaJr and 
what was tJie nieaning they attadicd to Avldya by wldch 
not only the individual Kg[os, but the whole phenomenal 
wnrld exists or sccniK tn exisL Creation ia not real in the 
highest sense in which BiaJimnn k tcilI, but it k real Jn so 
far as it is phononieiml, Eor notldnjf can be phenofuenal 
except as the phenomenon of something fhat is ml. Ni> 
wonder tliatp wdth all tlicsG ambiguJtlof alxini the pbenu^ 
menally real and Uie re».]iy tcab different schools even in 
India shmtid have differed iu their views about Avidya, 
and that European scholars also shniild Itave failed to form 
a clear idea of tliat creative Nesdenue of whidi crin 
neither say that it is or that It is not Avidja, like all 
otlicr w'OrUSp has had a liistr>ry% In the IJpani^hads it is 
Dflcn used in the simple! sense of Ignonkncc, and opposed 
to Vidya, knowledge. Both are in tliat sense simply sub¬ 
jective. Thi« we read Chhand. Up. 1. U 10^ 'Both per¬ 
form the sacriheijd act, he who know^ and he who doi>5 not 
know. But there is a diUcience bcLween \^dya (know¬ 
ledge) and Avidv^ (nescience). For what Is performed 
wiUi Vidya, wiUi faiths and with the Upanishadp that k 
more elhcadous/ Or a^Hin, Brlh. At. Up. tV, 3t 20 ; ' H 
he feels in a dream as tf he were murdcrct], then, in bis 
jgziumnce, he tjikes that to be real whatever he Fears, wherr 
aw'akc.^ Here wc see that it k igrinmiKe alone whirh 
imparts a false character of rcaUty to the vkium of a dream. 
In the Aame Upankhad, IV, 4, 3, a titan, when dyitig, is 
said to slmke off hk hmly and; his Avidya^ We are right 
therefore^ I believe, IF hisEorically we trace the enneej^t of 
Avidya back to the subjective ignuniDDe of Uki individiuL!,. 
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ns tve snw thnt the higher troneept of the Sclfi Ihmigh 
in the end identical with Brahman^ ar^e from that nf the 
iiEduidual persortd Sdf, wlieii as yet tjot free Jrgm U\t 
limitfc of the E^'Oh Tn sonic ai the kler Upnisl^'ids this 
Nciicicnce or IgnunLiicc asmimes a marc indcpHsndcnt 
chnrocter ind even n new n^ie. vte* Maya* It is tlien no 
longer the hSescicnce of tJie itiilividiih hut the result of tliafc 
tiniviTrsiil Xiraclciice, vvh]i:}i In the cause of what wc shinild 
cnll the pheiiQUTeTi£i| wortdH Thus we read in tite Up. 

I\“, 10; 'Know Prakrlli (rahire) as M.ayn (mngie), and 
Ulc great Lord tlie Muyiii (niaglclan)/ Though tlik 
is not pure Vedanta, it shows at all c\ cnits, the w-ay by 
whlcls the ignorance nf the indlvidtiaJ became Mie eaiii^ 
of wJtat we objective nzidity, urKi kd, at the satue tiuie,. 
to the admission of an active and treat™ Lord, the personal 
Brahma, or lavani; Imw Avidya in fact become a naicti or 
p(fUrniit!t^ wpiehow or atJ^er r^led to Bmhman itself. 

But before there arises this Maya of pbjective nature, 
belonging a:i li were to Bralmian hiinscllp there WTia the 
Mava of the intemii] gr subjective world* This was 
originally the only MayaK and. deceived by that Maya or 
Avidya, the AtnuLQp or pure Sclf^ covered up (Upahita) 
or bUnded, or conditioned by Uic ao-caUed Upadliis, the 
cntidipons or impositions, if we may say $ 0 , in both senses. 
Then! ia hem again a ceriain ambiguity, the Up&dhis being 
caosed by priuievid Avidya, and, fraan another point of 
view, Avidp bfijiff cati^^d in the individual soul (Jivat- 
nmn) by the UpadbJj^. These Upadhijs are: 

h Tlie iMiikhyapranfl, Uie vital spirit (unconscious); 

2. the Manas, the central q^u of percepUou, ready iu 
receive w'hat is conveyed to it by the separate wnses, and 
Iai rcuci on them by will ; Manas being that which, as we 
$ay. perceives, feeb, thinks and wills : 

3. the tudriyosN the five senses, both affcrcat and cHerent 
The five afferent (Upalahrihi) senses are the senses ol 
hiring, touch, aigbl, taste, ffcenL The five efferent or act¬ 
ing ^nses (Adhyavasaya^) arc the Kns4:s o£ ^iKoking, 
grasping, going* e^^acunting and generating ; 

4. Llic material organic hody^ 

I Adhyjiva£^)rn biddbfbi S^kbys SutriAS 11* ij. 
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Tq IS sanicEiniizit ndded— 

5 k The rabjective unvinnirniiil; ur the objects or merin- 
of the seniors (Aftlia)^ 

All thtse Aiit nnl the Atman, and It is only tlirouKh 
Ayiriyn tlMt thc Atjtmn liaii ticeonie iikjitifir«l with them. 

TitaL LbLTc is in mati sometliinj^ that nui he cnltert Atman 
or Self requires no pmD^, but if a proof were w'ankd it 
’WQuhi be fotinrd in tlic fuetj that nn one can say, ' J ani 
(T fjclnfT the dis^iised AhuiUi), for he who wniild say sOp 
wotild liimseir be ont, or wodicl nat be. T!ic question "then 
\a, What is really I or wlmt is there real behind the I ? It 
canntrL be the body as irtfltieuoed hy our cihjectiye envirOTi^ 
for that body is perishable ; it cannoL be tlic Indriyas 
the^ Mana$ or Uic Mukhyapranap for all these Imve a 
b^itminjiC^ a prawth, and therefore an end. All 
railed tlie Upadhis, conditionSp are to be treated as Not- 
sicJi; and if it be ftiikcd. why tliey should ever Itave heen 
treated ns Sclf^ fJw onJy possible answer 15 that it was 
tluou^'h Kesdmee or Avidyap but tliroiiKii a Nesdence that 
15 not only casual or indis-idnal, but- universal. What in 
our coiiuiion kngptaffe we tail the Ego or Ahoinkara is but 
a prrrfluct "f the Manan and quite aa onjnibst.antial in r^ilUv 
as the Itran,as itself, tEie seams and the whole body. 

we can □nclprstand how this starWing idcaJh-m or 
mnnwui for it is not nthillsitU tlirju^h nsir philosophy Ims 
Jtp belter name for it—lijitl to two disuJictf yet closely united 
of the world. All Uiat we should call pbtmnmenHiI, 
mmprehendin^f the phrnoinerm of nur inw^ard os w-dl an of 
our ouU'ard experietice, was unreal ; but, as the phenomenal 
considered impossible wmrnut the noumcnaj, that ij* 

without the reitl Brahmati^ it was in that sense real also, 
tliat IS, -ws-its. and can wTy ^Khl, with Hrahmatt Ijcliltid 
■ V# * ' adraiAfsion by the at net Adv'iUtists 

«r Momsis of I,wo kinds of knowtidg?. wtll known unrfer 
the rams of Apara, the lower, and Para, Ujc Wsher 


and the Lower Knowledge 
^nsista in the distinctEon and there- 
^ fALman) from all ita UpadhiSp 
life only, hut for all eternity. This 


The Higher 
TiiFL higher kiidwled^ 
by tlie frredoiu of the 
and this not for tins 
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ii the true ilykslia or which impUc^i ktiowlcd^c 

■nnhe idrntitr of fho Alman icitJi ISmhinaiip and dcSiv traoce 
fry Ell birth oiitl rebirth in the conRf^Liiti cvnlution 
ijki world, fhe lower ktiowlciJ>tc L likewise fouiiileO on 
I he VciLi, lint chTElly on its work-portion Mvarraakonda ), 
und tcachcti^ not how Brahmmi J5 Lo he knnwn^ hut luiw it 
-or he to be worshipped ux its or hJs plicwcmiciuil i^tatc^ 
ihnt hf aa a perKarLTi fHord and Creator^ or even under the 
fiajiiC of any individual deity. Tins worship (UjiasuTia) 
being enjoined in mnny parts ot the Vedap is recogniicd ^ 
oldjga Lory an all m'Iid have not yet reached the highest 
krtow lccige^ These are even allowed tJie coErifort lhati, In 
wnrahippirg a personal god^ they are really ivotshifiping 
Brahnmnp the true Godhendp though in its phenmncnal 
aspect onlyi ond they arc profiiii^dp ns a reward of Uidr 
wnrshjp, liippiness on earth anrl in heaven, nay by vi-ay of 
preparalJOin a slow advance [Kranmmuktl) towards mm- 
plcfe^ .\^6k5iia or freed ocn. 

In thiii litiTiK: it hns been truly saad tb.at Bamk.ira did not 
a thick or destroy idolatry, though with liiin tt was nlwnys 
symbnSjsm father than idoktry, Oa thi^ point which has 
given rise to much contrciversy amnng the Hitidns theEn- 
selves, sotnc appealing to Sanikara^s conlemTjt of idl ritual- 
lAtii and Karman, others to his defence of a worshTp of the 
pc^mlar jiudSp I may quote the wordii nf a living Vedantist, 
pii^-ndas Datbip in bis Lecture on Vedoiitisiiu 12. * It 
is crrLiin/ he says, "that Satnkara was opposed to the 
abuse of rUimlkm, and though he did not cut off idl con- 
tipction with idintatiw, he irictl to hitroduce the right spirit 
of idolatry. IdoLatiy^ in the sen^e of religious symboHsna— 
and I believe tiie mesL ortbndcFx Hinrlus w'-cnikt take no 
other view—can no t be open to objection. Symbol ism tliere 
mu Ft, he, whet her in ivords or thing?^ Verbal symbols 
appCEil to tlie e&Tp and Uic s)Tnbob of ihings to the eye, and 
that, is all the difference between thetm Verbal syiribolisitt 
is language. Whn w-onld ohjeefc to the tise of language in 
religion ? Eut if the one is alluweil, why ahoiild not aljui 
the other ? To my mind* Idolatry', apart from lia attendant 
comiptinn.^, is a irligioiis alf^nip And H verbal symbolsp 
witlioui the spirit or In a corrupted spiriL are not objec-^ 
iion.able* [but are they not ?] so, and to the some extent* 
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foniuti ajmlHjlii, nr and $tone$ illso are Liiobjectiun- 

abl«. Ai ou? static uf iLa grnwlli, iclnlatry ifi a necesjtt;/ uf 
Dur nature. The tender aced wf a rdii^lDui; spirit requires 
to be carefully preacrverl in a soft coatUy; of ayuibubi, tilt 
i<. has acquirer^ Uic sirengtli to resist tiie aippiiig frost of 

wurldlincss and scepticism. Wlicn the religious spirit 

is Jtiatiirc, sjiiiboU are either given up, or suffered to reniain 

imm (heir bamilcssness.Samkara did bow to idols, 

soiaetirnu as s^tnbols of the i^rciit Infiritoj sonietinnrs as 
^iiiIjoIs of Uiwcr orders of beit^s in wijoin he helievrd..... 
These tower ordeni of divine beings, BrahnWt, Msliiiu, Indra, 
^aiiiu, &c,j iii^ wJioin he believed, ara phenotneoa], and sub- 
jwr. to ct^Uori and dissoluUcm as much as ourselves.’ 
SuinkaTa himself eKpreases this opinion vciy dearly 'when 
{J, 3, 2S) be says ; ' The gods (or deities) must be ad¬ 
mitted to be corporeal, and though by their divine powers 
they can, at one aud tlie same tinie, jjfirUike nf ohlations 
offered at numerous sacrifkCcs, they are still, like ourselves, 
wbiect to birth and death,’ 

If f?amkani did not claim lull frccJoin or Itfoksha for 
tomself, he did 50, as fw say-5, for the Kike of other. 5 , ‘ Jf 
I, he s^vi, liad rot walked ndtliout remission in the palJi 
of wnrks, others would not have fullovsTtl by stciia 
U Ia?rd I j I w 


Is Virhie Hssential to ^fofcsha ? 

Another question which has been hot,tv contested both iit 
India and m Ettrope is whether Sfokshi can he the result 
or knowl^ge oniv. or whcUier it reqtiirts a fuMIment of 
nioraJ duties also . Though, as fur as I understand fiam- 
knia. foiowJedge .ilone can in the end lead to Moksha, virtue 
IS rertainly oreauppoHd. It Is the same quEstinn which 
uiecta u-s with regard to iJie Buddhist Ninana ThLs al.«r 
was to the heginniiig the result and the reward of mural 
vir lie. of tlic restraint of ijasfiiions and of perfect traii- 
guiUity nf soul, such as we find h described, for iiistwe. 
in tlie Dhammapada ; but, it soon assumed a different 
chaTacter, as representing freedom from all l»ndage aud 

u a";u 
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llluiiioiip aincudUn^ to a clrnLil of all rexilitv in the objtC* 
tive^ and likewise in tiu; imbjeclJve world. There .ire a few 
traces left in the Ifpanishjids, showing that virtue wild ctm- 
?ilrleretl aiis ejf.sehHfil preliminary of Mnksha, fti the Kathft 
Upani^had 11, I. wlddi is ^cncmlly qiinled for that purp^wcp 
WE rend : * The Rwd h one thinfi-H ttie pleasatil another ; 
tliese hi'O hiivin;^ different ohjert^ chain a tnarii It. \$ ivell 
with liiiiiT if he dioss to tfie but he wfin chooMJi lius 
pTeasant. mkra his end, llie jjood and the pleasant 
a iohji : fhc wise j^nrs rmtod about them and dis- 
tinenishes thefu. Yea, ilic wise iircFenv the .eood tn die 
pleasant, but the fool chooses tlie pteaSiUit thfouifh Rretd 
and avarice." Rut even in tJiLs jin<isaf;E tee are not totd 
Ihat eirtj;3e lOr self-denial by iliiclf eodkl ?eoirc Mokubi or 
perferr freedom : nay, if we only read a few lines fortlier. 
we jce t * Wide apart- and leading tn different pninf^ are 
thrive twOn ignorance (Avidya) and what Is known as wh- 
ftrm <\^dyTi).And Naehiketos b praised because he desires 
VnuHlidpCp and is nnt tenTpled away fmm it by pleasure- 
Still less COnvindug arc passages taken fmm the Bnaga^nd- 
jrita. a w^ork which was mciint to present <lifrerent views 
of Moksha. AH of th™, no dotsbt, though they do not 
’explidly say so, presiiripasc high moraliU' nn ihs part of 
the caiK^date^ £0 Uiat Arjuna h made to aay for hinnielf: 

dlianimtn* na clia me prayrittih, 

Jaoamy adharmaiu, na cha me nivrittih, 

wlijdi lia? hpc'n snmrwhat fredy transhited ! 'For w'hut 
- w-ould Mat 1 cb nwt, Imi what T liate that do 1/ 

Tlvit later treatises, stich as the Fanrhadasit shoEilft lay 
vrerit strm on the religious and moTa.1 side dE Moksha b 
ouite c^•m|Jaiil?b wdth wlii^ lias bceit pnalntained before, that 
Moksha cannot be achie^^ed hy fsacrifices r>r by moral rmi- 
duct, bul in the end hy knowledge only. Hence a prayer 
siidi as,— 

^ May such tinchangtng bve as fonlbb people feel fnr 
eHrlJilv pleasiirrs nei'cr reasE in my heart when I call upon 
Thee T 

—may well be uttei^ hy worshippers of Rnvbm.i or T^^ara, 
hist not hy the true MEnuiikshu, who is yearning for Brail- 
fiaan and ime Muksilia- 
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Even UiL- pruyetf fruni tire Brjl^-Ckr&ny&kii (X ^3}— 

* Ii&id me from the unx^ tg the real I Lead me item 
dorkncLsa to light I Lead me fmm death to immcirLality \' 
—refers to the lower knowledge only, and lion for rew^ard 
another uorld, that the heaven world> which will also 
[ju&a awav% 

IL w'aukl noL Ire dJf^eulLr no doubly to proilucc pasaagea 
w'hkh declare Uiat q sutful man i^mot obtain Mok^hu, but 
that iii very ^tTerent from saying that Mokslia cm be 
obtained by mcm ab&lninjng from ain. Gi^d works, evffn 
merely cerenmniul works, if per foci iicd from iJiire inutivcti 
and withmit any hope of rewards^ form au exceUent pre^ 
pa ration for reaching that highei%t knowledge ^vhiidi it k 
ibe final aim of the Vedanta to And tljus wt reaifl : 

' Brahmanaa mk in know Him fey the study of Djc Veda,, 
by sacrificeSp by clmritable giflii ■ i Tlrilv Up. J V^ 4, 22). 

Dut when the knowledge of the highest Brjkhiuan hoft 
Qiioe been reached or is wdUiki reach^ all works, wlretlrer 
good or biid, fidl away. ^ The fetter of the heart is bmokem 
all dfiuhts are solved, extiiiguishcd am all his woiks, whfiv 
He iuis been beheld who is Loth high and low * i Munfi 
Up. IL 2. S). 

Hcncei to imagine tliat true Moksha can be obtained bv 
inuT^ mnclnct alone is a udstake, while tliurc are posjage? 
in the Uponislaads to jihow that some Vedoiiti&ls taught 
that a mati who had roiichcd BrahmaTi and the highest 
knowledge, wm emi in this life above the dbiLinc-tion of 
good and evil, tltai \b^ cnnld do nothing tliat he cunRidcred 
ip»d and nothing that he coiiLsidcred evnj. Dangerous it> 
this principle Rcems to be, that wfioaoei^r know s Brahman 
cannot sin, it ia liardlv more dangwous, if properlv nnrli^r- 
stcred, Ibati the aaviiig of SL John (Ep. h v.GB), tfiat wtio- 
soevrer is bom of Gnyd, simittli noL 

Tbr Two Bralttiians 

It aomelimes ^ecins as if Samkara and Badaraviina liad 
actoully admitted not only two kinds of knowl^ge, but 
two Broil mans also, Sagonam and Nirgiinam, With or 
ivitliotit <)naUUe^„ but this would ^aiii apply tn a st,ate of 
Nescience pr Avidya only j anti it is in tfiia actue alone 
that Brahman also may be said to Iw alTccted by Avidya^ 
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my to prndJic^d by Avidsn, not by the of fiinjle 

individiiaL^, but by Avidya iiihe™t in Kutient nntufc. 
The tnic BraJuiisint howot^cr, reniBimE aJwap Nirj^imaiii or 
tunjuaJib^df ^vl^tever we imy tliuik about bhu : and as* 
wit4i regard to to be conceived and £□ Ijc la tliu 

same thing, SO likcwi$4!, far a? we arc conecrtieJ. Braliuian 
b conceived by iifl kKcumca tu us qualified, nactive, crea¬ 
tive and persDual through the deception nf the joiide uni¬ 
versal and iitcvitable Avidp, Tn the same wjiy the creatiott 
of LVlc world and of man Ls not Uic work of Bmlimanp but 
the result rrf Avidya and Of man while under her awuy. 
This ambiguity rua/s tlirougli the vi'hnlc of Uie VedfUitaj nt 
Icafst according to the interprclaliun of Samkara. 

It will be sewn how small n Step it wn^ from this vJewf 
to annthELT which kjoked upon Brahman Itaclf n$ 
by Avidye, nay which changed liiis A^ddp mto a S^ti 
Or of Krabman, Uiiis lowering him, not raisiug 

hinif to the character of an active crealor. Tii fult ™j^ty 
Bnibnian is as little alfecEed by qualities as our tnic Self 
Is by Upadhb (conditbus), but the same Nescimice which 
douds m for a time, cloud > i{*s<? Brahman cdso* Aterw-n 

(Jivatman) and Brahman being subslant^ly one, Tf the 
qimlihcd BruhLilraa jinikes nSi w'i 4 Llje qualified iii^c 

BralitnaO* 0& our maker. Only we musli ne\'cr foTffCt ttvit 
all thi$ h i!hi!!«inn* so Llmt in t ruth w-c can predicate nolhitig 
of Brahman but Na, Oa. i.e. No, no ; he is not tlus, he Is 
not lltai. tie iii. that is all wc cr.n eay. and is more 
evert thiue else. In that sense Hrabman may be calM toLli 
Sat 'and Asat, iKsitig nnd not hr ing, being in the |i^li«t 
aenjw, not belngt as different fruiti all lh<it the world raus 
bciu;££ Lif true, f f in the lalcr UfanishadE Bruhnian u edkd 
Sacli-chid-anandap * being, percei ving, and bles^h thiai tbe^e 
three predicaLcs are in rcality but one, for be or it coiitfl 
not Tie without perceiving cj£ /‘^rn^^rrl, and 

he or it could not pcrccivc lumself or ilseU except as inue- 
pcTt-rlent, perfect, unaffected and mitrarrimelled by aiiythtng 
elite (Advitiya). Having nn qsaHties, uua lughcst^ Hmu- 
nian cannot of course be known by predica^P It 
fertive* and not liable to any ohjoctive attribute^ 11 Jt 
knows, it can otilv know itself, like the sun tliat w 
liglilcd, but lights itselfi Our knowledge of Brahman also 
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Cflti wi\y be uf BtilIeiis^ aa our oivn subjec¬ 

tive? Atiuan ur Self. 

It ^eenis a CO^icessidn to Ehe prejurlipcs^ or let m sa.y^ 
the ctiiivkLiurLft of the people of ludky ilml lan erjstatic per- 
ceptinn of Braltruim \v^ .illni,s^ed as now and tlicii pti.^ihlc 
in a state aj trifioe, such as Uec Ynfpns practised in andenl, 
and even in modern times, tliou^hp stricrtlv ffpe:iking* this 
jwreplion il\^q nnly be a perception of the Atni.-in as 
identical with tlrataitan. The fatal mistake uhieh in^ 
t^rpretenr of Ihr Vedanta-phSloi-o^ihy bnth in India anr! 
Kttrope ha'/e made is to represent tinii absorption or re~ 
covc^ ffyimradhamunr acconmli^hment) as an at*ffri/nrft of 
the individual .wnl towards tiod. There can be ijo &iich 
approach where iIktc Lt identity, Uicre can only he recovery 
or rratjtutinn* a retuni, a h^mmg o| the soul of what it 
always Ima hcciu a revival of its true rtature. Even Yo^a, 
BM u-e shall see, did not mean tccliEiically union, not Yocin 
a iiKiii united with God, hut Yoga h eEort towartht Nirodha 

snppresiiion of Chitk (the activity Of UiouabL) f> 5 ee 
1 Dgn-Sutras T, 2). 


Wi2 sliall tiuis underatand the disttiicUon which the Ve- 
’tSanhsts ojkI oLher Indioa piiilosupliers also niako between 
The Brabrnriin, tQ on, and the Branian as the 

personal Cod, worshipped undEr difFereiit niinECB, os creator, 
prwrvtr. onJ ^dvfr of Uic univ'cnr. This Is^Tira esiirtjs, 
jUiit lu ««ryt.lung tliw exisfA. as pfivnammally onlv, not as 
absolutely reiJ. Most unport-int acts an: ascriheH to htin, 
an(J whatever he tmy appear to tie, tie is alivays Bnhman. 
WJicn newiuried by the power of Avidya or Nesdeneo, 
he rules the world tlunigti ir is a ptienonienat world, and 
rictermmw, thcineh he does nnl rewards and punish- 

produced directly ly the acts tiicmwlyes- 
Hut n IS Re ttirou^Ii i^diose grace Jpcds are followed liv 
rewards, aj,d imn at last obtains true knowledge ard Mukti. 
though this Muhti [nvolves by necessity tlic disaitpraranco 
of Isvani an a merely phenomenal g«1. 

It ninsf. Irt clear to any one who has once mastered the 
frjUficn-ork ■>! ttie f.nie Vedonta-philnsopliv, as I have here 
tnrt to cjmlain it, Itiat ihere is really hut little room in 
It Tor piycJioIugy (if costnology. nay even for ethics, TJie 
soul and the world both belong to the realm of things 
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which are pot real, and Jiave little if anyLliit];^ to do with 
tJie tnie Vedanto m it$ hij|h^t and foirti. 'Fhk 

cnn£L>at:i in the eiimplcLe ^inrender f>i we and knowp 
li TC^t^ dually CTP tile tmnenduu!^ jjyntJie^is of mubJecL and 
rvhject* the identification of tau^e and effectp of the I ftmi 
tJic lu 'Hiiis DDpjttiLute!^ the utik|ue f:h3mter oi the \ c- 
<l 2 Llxtap unique ouni|mn:d with e^'cry oEIkt phllo^ldly uf 
the world which has not beep inHuenced |?y it* directly or 
indirectlyH If wc have once f^roRped that .Ryntlieii-Rp we 
know the Vedunta. Alt iLjs othcir tcai:^ikn;ir fluw£ nulunilly 
from thii oite fuudmneiital doctiine ; a^id tliougb care^ 
hilly ihoitjjht out and worked out details are full of iutcr^ 
they conioip no lhcuEgrht.s^ iep cnliirly new at the lirnc wlieii 
they were uttere<k us tiiis identity of subject and object, or 
this cotnplete absorption of the Object by this 5ubicrt 

Philosophy and Rchfpon 

It h hitcrestirie to see how' this very bold philnsophy of 
thn Vedauti was always not only toteratech but cneouiu^ed 
knd mtronised by reli^on and by lbs recDi^i^ed icpre* 
sentdtives. Nor did tlie Vcilantm as li philosophy iuterferr 
witJt popular religion ; oti the coutran^ it aerqated all thui 
is tuuiffit about tlie gods in the and in tbe Brohuiaii^p 

and recommended a number of sucrihckl and ceretnciniai 
acts as resting on Llie authority of these hyrurw and Brah- 
nianas. They’ were even considered as a ncEessafy prelinii* 
nary to higher knowledge. The creation of the worEd, 
though n&L the mahinir of it, was accepted as an emanation 
from BraliEnail;, to be followed in grmt pcrlnds by a taking 
back of it intn Brahma Up The indiYlilual souls also were 
RUp^sed, at UvE end of each Kalpa, to be <lniivn hack inhi 
Brahman^ but. unless etitirdy liberatedp to brtiak forth ugoin 
Md ngain at the beginnitig of every new Kulpa. 

Karman 

Tiiir individual soulsp •io laf as they can claim any reality, 
date, we are told, frorn ah eternity, and ntit fro^ai the daj 
of their Tdrih rm earths They are cluBied in their UpadbM 
(condiLiom) acconJiiig to Lhc merit or demerit which they 
have acquired by their former* though long-forgoLtcn, licta. 
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TTprc wc perceive the prindfml moral element in the ancient 
VedmiU, so far a» It is iiteant for practical life* and iMk 
doctrine of Karaan or deedp to which we alluded before^ 
has rEciiaincd to the present iky, and hiis leavened the wliole 
of India, whether it was under tl^c sway of Brahman? or nf 
Buddhists. The wlsole worlds such as it is, is tlie nun It of 
adjs J the chanicfcer and fate of each mart arc the result 01 
his acts in this or in a former hFe* po&siblv also of the ads 
of others, 'f'his is with them the sohitinn of what v.*r ven¬ 
ture to rail tlic injustice of God. It k their TAL'i?(firt.‘rK A 
mail who sailers and sufTers, as we say# unjustly, seeuis to- 
theni but paying <i'ff a debt or b 3 n:ng up capital ior another 
life. A man who enj oy? heal ill and wealth i? made to feel 
tliat he is spendlii^ more lluiTi he Ims earned^ and that he 
has therefore tjsy m^dee up his debt by new' efforts. It cannot 
Isc by a Divine caprice that one m.Tn k bora fte.if or chmjh 
Or blind, another sLr-i;Ti^ and heuJdiy. It can be flie result of 
former act* on^, wheEher, in this life, the doer of th^ is 
aware of I hem fir not. Tt i? not even necessarily a 
puaisluncntj iL may be a reward in dlug^ibvc. It rnlj^hL 
ponietimes as if Avidya too^ whidi is answerable for the 
wIhjIe of thk phpnomenril worlds had to b# taken as the 
result of acts lar Liack tjeforc the beginning nf nil (hinFfi. 
But tills is never clearly stated. On the ctmtrary^ this 
primcirat Avidya h left unexplained, it k not to he 
ftiXomited lor, aii little a.s Brahman can be accoirnted fon 
Like Hrahman it has k> be acce|jtizd as existent ; hut it 
difFers from Bmhman in so far as it Cctn be dcitroyeil hy 
ViJya, which k the elenia! life-spring of Hrahnian, The 
merit which CiMl be acquired by man even in thisL state nf 
A’l-irh-a ifl ?tirh that he may rise cv«! to the status of a ged, 
though for li time only, fnr at the end of a Kalpa even gotts 
like Tfidra snd the rest have in begin their career afresh. 
Tn fact, it might be said with some truth thah Avidt-a is 
the eauM of ei-erything, excfpt of Brahnmn : but that the 
cati.^e or that pmnei'td Aviifya is beyond our powers of 

cfirrcpt-irm. 


Brahman is Everything 

Ttifse pOft'Cns of eoneq^tlfm are re.i! indeed for all practical 
pur^KJsea, Init in the hijfhest sense th^ too arc phenornenal 
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only* They are but Natimmpa, name and fond ; nitfl 
t.hE roility Uiat lie^ behind tbera, tlie At-TOn tint recdvui 
is Etahimn ?ind nothing cIse. Thb niixi'l iJCi'Ofhe 
clearer if wt; t{>ak Bmliman for line Kanltui Ding l 1 m jlcA, 
renicnibcrin^J only that, accordjitjf to the Kanikn pliilD=i;jphy> 
the RujTja^ the forms of intnilinn and (he cale^ries of 
thoLij'htp thohjglh stjhjccbvc, arc jucceijtcU ai IriiCi while the 
Vedanta trenLs them also as the r^iilt of NVaricncc. ihou^li 
for alt [)nictJeal purposes in thU phoioiiicnuJ IHc* fit 
this sense the Vedanta is iiiDrc stepucal or critical tJnn 
eveir Kant's entical philosophy, thOMffh the two a^rrM with 
each other again wdicii we reniemher that Kant also denies 
the validity of tflcSC forms of perccptiiin and thotiflit when 
applied to tianscenrlent subjects, AcCordlng^ to Kant it is 
man who creates the -wmrldp as far as its fomi (XAinarnpa) 
is crmccTTiL'dj accurdtRg tO the Vedanta tills kind of rrea- 
li^^n is due to Acidya- And sitaiige as it niay sound to 
apply that name of Avidju to Kant^s intmijons of sense 
and hiB rategDriea of the understanding; there is D common 
elenieni in tbuiin though hklLlcn under different rtiTincs. It 
would be natural to suppose lliat this Atman wilhin lad 
been taken as a part of Bmliman, or as a niudUlca^oii of 
Brahman : hitt no. According to Samkara tlie 
I trrivd Uj sliow^ on a former occasion, the whole of Bnih- 
mail in all its integrity, :uid not a part only • Oi^ng 
to Avidva, wronglv conceived and Individuali^- 
liave in fact the Hokmneriim theory' of Pbtimia and of 
Dr, Henrc *More, antiripaied in IntUai ft thE AUnan 
in seems limited like the Braliman when seen in the (Jjcc- 
tivc world, ihh Is once tnoro doc to Avidya- ^amoasi 
Ought tti be gmidpresent, mniiiscient, and omnif^krii ; 
thou^ we know but tiio wcU Utat in nur^lves it is very 
far ^rom all this. 

The SUiitla-atid Suk^hma-Mrira 

Tiif 5E are the condiiiona or Upddhis which conjisL of 
Manas, mindi fndrivaifj setises. Pranas, vital 
the Sarira, bodv, as dciefmined by the outward world, JT^u* 
Vedantic arrangement of nor organic siinicture and our 

rThcuf«t^by, p. 290. 
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orgftiibfttion Is turious, hat it mrms to have twicji 
more or th^ rrwTiiinnn property af all hidian philos^- 
phers^ Hj][l supplied hy Ihe conmKjn Of ttie p^^oplfc 

Willi I ts pecyliijr in it is the admission of n central organ, 
rfceivin^ and arranginj; whnt Iim been ccinveyeiii la it by 
the sqiaraLu organs of setifie. We kive iil> word correspond¬ 
ing to St, tiTough with proper Uniitiitiods we mt^y continne 
10 tran^ble it by nmts t>r tnitifl. Tt. wntilrl repre.wnt per- 
erntion an EinitiiT^ and arrangifig Ihc grist mass ai setisa- 
tions. liul il liKltidcd l>csjdcs ]3erceptiOT^ Adhya- 

I’asaya, detcirnirintion also- so fur as it depends on a pre- 
ei-THw interaction or peireplj^n Hence a man is said la see 
by tJie mind f.Manas, Ijiit he insiy aJso Ijc sdd to 

decide and act hy the iinori f Manns), All this may ieem 
very crtidp, leaving paiiiriihiriy thp fjiirntinn of the change 
of mere sensations ml-o ^jcrccpts a subject 

SCI carefully elaborated by modem philosophers, and of per- 
■cepLh into concept*, uaipproached and uncxplainfd. He re 
the philosophy of Hcrliart wnnH supply what is wunted. 
He inn, being opposed to the a^tjnissioii of various iiiciital 
faculties, h snlisSieLl wnih pile, the Miinas- afid tries to 
explulrr all psychical phenomena whatever as the resitU of 
the action and interactimi of cltanciTtary Vorstrliuriffcn 
(ideas CT prewnfarintt^), 

lly the side of the s-hal spirit, I he ^fuhhva Prana, we 
hnd 0 fivefold division into Pmnn, Utjana. Vyaita^ fJainnnu, 
and IJctana, meaning origirr^illy forth-, off-, thrOEjgli-, witti-K 
and out-bmitliiitg, hut aflenvards defined differently and 
witJioitt, much rcferefice to auv piis^siologlcal riata. This 
Tihn is a doftrlTie wmmon to most i^ystems of Indian plnlo- 
sOi>hy, though it h difficiilt M see by w'hat physiological 
ohservatjofii H could Itave hw'n suggested, 

WIiaT is more interestinj^ b the distinction l>clivcct3 Ihc 
Stimhi- ^d Sukshma-sarira, rhe coarse and the fine IfcOdy, 
the lontier the visible outward hotly ; the latter invbiMe 
and consisting of Mukhya Prkim, vital spirit, Manas^ miod^ 
tuid Intiriyas, ori^Tss of sense. Thi^ btxiy h supposed to 
reniflin after doalh, while the miter body b dbsolv^d 3 nto 
its material elements. Tlac thin nr subtle bodyu thon^ 
tnms|iarent. or invisible, b nevertheless accepted a* malcrlal; 
.Ajid it in liij.i Sukshma-sarira which is supposed to migrate 
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flficT tlcflLh fmm world to world, fjut, far thi^ mast part, 
w uticQiisciuas bUiul Jt is tiot Uk-c a huiKEii body with 

arrow anrj 


llw Fyar Staliji 

a^Aki wt: conos across mi OriKiniil itlKi af JiidiaTi 
pbiloscFpby* tile {IfjetrliK of four the state of 

IxJn^ aiAvtke, tliie sta^te of clrcainio^, the state oi 4rep aiitL 
dreairiTei^ sleeps to whicli is added m Uic fourth^ iIec sb-ite 
of de^tb. In the firat s^tate the Atman is supposed to U: 
perceiving and actiia^ by mcanii of the Manas and the 
liidra^Tia. In the second the Indri)!!^ ccaEc io act, liui 
the Manas rtmaioii artive, and the Atman, joined to tJie 
Manas, moves tliruu^h jJie veinA of die and sees 

dreamw niade Out of tlie renirtanis of tairncr. impresimm 
( Vaittfjasj. The third state arises from a complete icpaju- 
t.inn of Atman from Manas and Tndri>^ 5 . Wfide these art 
abimrhed iij ^e vital %irjk ivliicti nzmaini in full activity, 
tile AEnLin in tile licort k supposed to iuive lor u tkiie 
becoiiiv out with Brahman, but to return uncliongcd at the 
lime of awutt ning. In the. fnitrth or disembotlied state 
tile Atnian ^ft ilh the Sukshma^sarini ia fiupposed Ui cBcape 
from the heart EJirough a vein in tlie hcsLcI or Uirougli llic 
hundred veins of the bodv, and then to take, accondijig to 
nicrit and knowledge, different path^ into the next life. 

Such ffccm strange in systems of philosophy likv. 

Uic Vedanta; and, with the hill recognition of the limits 
of hiinxin knowlctlge, wc can liardly understand how 
V«Jantibts accepted this account of the Ssikshm-sarinit 
the circmnslancEs attending the departure of tJie soul, in 

complete E^diaLulog\% simply nn the authority of 
the Veda. It 15 taken over front Ihc Upanishad^, and Uaat 
may he tlie cxctLwe for iK V'^edantists had once for ail bound 
tjieiniielvei to aeecpt tlie Upankhads za rrvcalcd truth, and 
the Uioal r«tilt followed. But we should sec clearly tliat, 
while much may be token over frcem the Veda as due to 
Avidya> wc are here really mwing in an Avidya within 
that Avidya, for prEUrtlral purpoiccs Avidya may oftdi be 
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railed cuniinon snu^r, under its well'ittidcrsluud iJiiiitstTnrs, 
tir iJie rti$dvim of tile world iMtt these drKKn5/i>mil_lhc 
details of a future life are 3 mere vf™tami 3 ^oria. jHicy 
cannot even he sa Njiisar^fiKsi^ or incvitiil)li;. 

lire simply MiUivTijrtiiiia, fatidiul or fa.lac knuvikdge, li not 
that which is eaiiLinOidy ilUt-Lt.mtcd by tl»e 500 of 0 Wycu 
woniiift—tliU- 1 ' iSi ^ Sr^ll-cnnlrnilictory $l*strtncnt^”Li‘Uit Kln-fi 
ait least which is unsupported by .any evidence, sudl tis the 
horn of a laare. Ttiis i& really a weakness tliat rutis throuj^h 
the wliule or the Vedanta^ anil niimot he hel^d. After 
the $iipretnc and KupcrhuiiiEui authority of the Word or of 
th^ Verk had otiee t«eil recogniRedt ^ preat portion of thn 
Barred tmlltions of the Vedir age^ IneorpOTat^ as tJwy are 
in the h™n5» Hie Braknianas, and the Upankliads, hm:t to 
!w acrepted wiih the rest, though arccptetl as p 4 irt of the 
Afsira Vidyft, the lower ktiowledgE only. All the sacn final 
rules, nay the very conceptjon uf a sacrifice^ had nn place 
in the Para Vidya, or the highest know ledge, bEcause they 
Involved an actor and an enjoy-er nf the fnjib of &ucli sictSt 
and the truly enligl^tened mari tajinol be either an actnr nr 
an cciioyer^. Howevcip iis u preparation^ as a meana_ of 
sulidning the passions and punfyincr the nvind by drawing 
It. Qway from tlte h>iv and luli^ar inlcresb of life* all such 
cnmin^dinenLs, Urgctlier with the promiEW of rewards 
vcmchsafed to them, might prrhap have been tulcrateib 
isut when W'C come tn a full fkscnption of the stations oh 
the ruail hy whleh the subtle body h supposed lo travel 
from the veins of this body to the very st^ps of Uic gulden 
throne nf the L^iwer Bralinvan^ we winder at tile long 
anfFerinTf of Ibe true philosopher wdio has learnt that the 
tnie and iiighe&t knowledge qI the Vedanta removes in the 
twinkling of an eye (Apatofoh) Ihe veil tliat in this life 
.Rfcms tn flr[Kiritc Atman from Bmliman. As Lhiise ^hatO' 
lugierd dreama have b^i included in the Vedanta system, 
they had lo be nienlioned here, though they are better 
,Btuftirf! in the page,ii of the ITpankhads* 

W^c ere told Lhcrc tlia^ in the cose of persuns who have 
fulfilled their religions or sacrifidal duties and have lived 
0 good fife, but luve not ytl reached the liighesb know- 


^ See SiiEnkif j't IniraducDiiu to the Ainrcya UpanlfhacL 
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the itubtlc body in tvhkh the Atjiian Is c]ulla 4 ;i;l 
caiTJi^! ,-ilnn^ by tlie Udana tlimit^h the Mur- 
dliauya Nadi, the eaphal vein, follOwiijg dthcr ilw mth of 
tlje falheri (Pitriyana) nr the path of the gods (Devayaiii). 
The former is memi for kockI people, die latter For tlioit 
who art nnd have already readied the lowcrt if not 
the hi^h&it kiiuwkdge. The fonnier leack on Ui imnkr, 
nifht, tJte WLkiiJn_jf tituoik tiic waninij year, the world of Hie 
fatticriif the eHier, lastly the inrKin. In the iiioon the 
depai teJ nuuht remain for a time efijOviuj? the rewanbt of 
their ijood dccdi^p iti company ivTtli tie I'lErii, and then 
dcjicend apiiti, 5tTpp0rted by the reinnani of unrfi?^Tirded 
merit due in their priori ivorhj, to tlie ether, wind, fmcake, 
«Nid, rain# ami plants. Fmni Uie plants sprtn||fs seed 
which, when matured In the wuEnb^ licgjn?! a new' Tife on 
eartfi in ^ecI: a ftation as die rest ol Ills fonucr decfls 
f Anusaya), .dn/uffr, may ivamnH As this is, as far a* I 
know, the e^liest ullu^on to nirtempsychofiU nr Sff^rn- 
wandi^rung, it (pay be of interest to k^t In what ftiiHe 
Saivikara In Ins conirricntarv on Sntni ill, I, 32 took 
it^ 


*Ti has been e.^j>]ained,' be aava# 'that tlic sauht of Ihosn 
who perforrn sacrifices, &c,, alter havin^f reached tlie moon, 
divfll there its lon^ as their works la&t and then redescend 
with^ .a rernaindcr al their ^ond works. We nnw h.avc to 
mquin? into the inode Of Utat descent. On this fwint the 
vctla iiiakea tJie fnllowinj^ Statement: "'They return again 
iitc ivay tl>ey emne to the ether* fmm the etlaer to the air 
(wind'K "Idiert the saerSficer liavln^f become oir becomci 
^loke* barinj; heenme smoke be beconiK mist, h.idng he- 
come mist lie becomes a ciniid* havin^j becmncf a elnurl be 
falls dnwn as rain." Here a doubt arisea wbElhcr the 
iWentlin^ ^ntils pass Over into a state of identity 
fSahhavyum) ivitli ether, &c., or into a staie nf ^imiTartty 
tSiimyafn) oiiTy, The Pun'apaksbin foppunml) mainlaitis 
Ihnt tlw 5tate is one of idenUty, because tbU h dirtcHy 
tbe texb Dtlicnvise there would lake place 
wj^r. called indiraiinn nnty fl.iak?duina* Le. scrondary 
appliuuLinn of a word), and whcncier the doubt lies be- 
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Iwccn 0 fUrectly expressed and a niercly indited meaning, 
the fnimer isi be preferred. Tfiun the fo^winp wordi 
"‘Hiuing 1>ec(xiic air he b^camea satokCn «c-, are 
nuuroprmtjf nnty if the $Oiil he unilcrshwd to lui'iitity itse 
with them. Hence it. foUiiws that the soub (nf the 
departed) become ireaily identical wjth etlier. To tins we 
tSamkara) reiily Lliab they only pass Xnto a .state ul sinw- 
laritv to ether, &C. When lix body. conaistii« ol water 
whi^ tlic soul had asstuned in the ‘tpAicre of the moon tor 
•tlie purpose of cnjoyiiieiit, riissnlTca ut the tune svlien twt 
ttijortncJit cciini^ to an fnd, then it bfoomcB subtle hM 
pthtr, themipfan into the po\y&T nf Ujc atr* attn tiiirii 

Kcts niixed with &c. This La the of me 

^‘Thtiy rctuni as tii-cy canic to the ethtirp troni int 
ctheir Uj Uic? air/’ &r. this knoftTi to be the 

? Iteciiiec t.huH only b it po^iblc- For it is ml 

silik that. OTIC thka^ should bKonwi another in the litemj 
iwnac uf the worrl. If, marciover* the SOtils became identiti^ 
with etber. tiiny otJukl no longer deftcraid tlifougli the *ur. 
jAtid ajt Q^micetiou with the fltJbrr Is, oo^ account nt ita iuh 
perviidin>r[ji;5s, eternal, nn other couuectjon^ (of the aotils ( 
rvitli it can here be nieant^ but their entering ihLu <t 
of -iimibrity Uj Hv In cases w’here iL is i[iijx>ssib]e to sicccpt 
tJie literal nseajaing of the text, it b quite proper to asiiiiiie 
the mcaningf which is merely indicat^L For these, reasons 
the itoTils* IjccmniriK ether^ t^c.. has to be taken in the secon¬ 
dary' sense ol tlieir passing into a. state ot siniilanty to ether, 

and so qb/ ^ _ . r. ,, 

We see ftorn tbl*^ tliat Sainkara belje%^ed in a timiJitnty 
only, an outvi^ and tanporary siniilarity beUeea iht 
cjppartcd (in its Sukshma;sarim) anri the ether, air, rai?t. 
cloud, and rain; and it is impurtiiiit b> observe hoiVp m 
doing so. he violently twise^i the natural meaning of 
Sabhavya. the wonl used in the Sutras, rather than alter¬ 
ing a word oE tlie Sutra, and replacing Sahliavyam by 
Saniyaiii, 


A simibr di^culty arisen again when it has to lie deter- 
mined whctlxrr the in his Edrther de_sccnt- actiiHv 

boajnics a plant. ,™cb as rice, cnm. sesainum, beans or 
becomes merely connected with them. Samkam decides 
strongly in Eavuur ol lim latter riew, though here ng^iii 
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tlic actual \Vordi5 of Hit Stilra have certainly tq be Lwislcd 
by him : iciy. ihQugli ^amkara bini:adF hais to adtnti that 
otlier pcriiplu iiuiy reallyp ot] accpitPt of thdr ta_cf d»rl.-^p sink 
st> low ail to liecome pboti^, lie only dfnies this with refer- 
ttice to the departed whrx on Jirnoiint of llidf laous wofk^p 
have already reached the mouEip and are after tliat rcdc<cenfl 
in^ i3;>nn cartin 

LFii^ily, if it is that the phntp when catertp become 
a progtriiTor* this also, according to Samkara, can only 
mrifu t.liat it is jnijied witJi a progenitor. Foy the pru- 
paiitor mUit exist long before he eats tlic rice or ^ 
beans, and is able to beget a cliitd. Anylio^ip {lie cbilfl 
wlien begotten is the snnl tliat liad ascended tn and 
dcArended from Lhc uiootip aiul is bom again aciaj-rdlttg 
to his funner works. 

1 must eoEkins^ tliiiL though the Vedantists fiiay be hound 
b> Sainkara's isiterprelalion, it necma to me as il the auLtior 
oi the Sutras fiimself hid taken a dtherent vjcw% and bad 
lookefl thmughout on etherp air^ mist, clnud, Taiii, plants as 
tiw: liabitatp plough tlie temporary iiabitat only, of the de¬ 
parted 3ti their subtle bodyh 

Little saiid Sn the Upanishads of those whOp owing to 
their evil deedsp do riot ei™ tum: to the monn and descend 
again* Rut Badaniyann iricii to ftiak* it clear that the 
Lrpani>:had<i know ofn tIsJrd class of bmuf^ fHL L , 

reap tlic fruits of their evil ac-Lions in bamyamara (flwJe 
nf Vaina} and tlien ascend lo earth a*pin. Tlwirs is the 
thinl place allitded to in the Chhandp U|Huiisbad \ i IfJ. S. 

Hut wkOc ETvil doers are thus punished iti different hcllsp 
as mentioned iw tfie ruranajip and while pious p«ple am 
fnllv rewarded in the moon and then n:ltim again tJic 
earth, thnsc w'hn have bcefi pious and liavC also miched at 
leoit ilic lower knowledge of Braltman fallow a diffe^L 
tKid. After leavinjj the hody. lliey enter (he flame. t 1« W. 
the wa>nng moon^ the waxing year fnarUjem piH™aaioil}i 
the year. Ihc wiirttl of tlie tlie world of \ayu, air. 

the sun, tlic imjori, and then lightiiijvg ; but all Uie&e. ^ 

told, arc not abides for the soiiL bu t guides only _w‘ho, when 
the dejwrteri ha-S reachtsl the lightningT hand hirn over to 

i See Vuhnu 0b- S. XLITI, 45^ 
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a piiraun wliu h tu be jadt a-man. Tim person candurL*! 
hill I to tile Tflforlfl of Vnnina, thpn in that of liidra, Hiid lust I / 
Itf that, fit Prajapati <it tlie E^uuUrtetl Bruluna.. Here the 
soul A arc sup|jOivd to retiiaintitl tlicy realise tme knowledge 
or the SamyagdarsanA, whkh fines not mean unlvunka], hut 
thnroiiph and complete knowledgep ilmi knowledge which> iE 
olitaiiied uti earth, at once fiees a man from all illiision, 
Finany the souls, when futiv relcawd* share in all Llie yrnwen 
o( Bmlmiiui i JEcept I hose nf creating and mllitg Uie utilvcrsie, 
Tlicy are I3ut siOp^r^t^d to retwra to the world oi 
Samara (IV, 4, 17J. 

All this ii hardly io tic calk'd philosophy, ndthcr do ihe 
difrerent descriptions of tlie road on which the sou3$ of the 
fUnm are supposed to w*anrier towards Rmhmafc and w^hich 
tiakirally vary according to different sehuDlSt help us miich 
towards a mil insight into the Vedanta, But it would hare 
been iinfair to love out whafc, though childish, a chamc- 
terifctic fc.'Bturc d£ the Vcdafita'philoHophjr^ and inijist he 
judged from a pnrdy historical point of view. 

Frccdmn in tliia Li fe 

VVn.^T is nf importance to nfiiitmher in tlieat ancient 
fancies is that ifie enlightened Tnart may herome free or 
ohtoin Muktl even in this life fJivunmukti^), This is 
indeed the ml ohject of the Vedanta-philosophy, to over- 
eoim d! Nesdemee, to become once nwre what the Atman 
always has been, namtlv Brahman, and then to Wi\it till 
death rerrnoves the last Up«dhis or fcLtor^, which^ though 
tliey fetter the mind no longer^ remain like brukvii diuin^ 
liiunging heavy on titc morl^ hodv* The .Atman, having 
recovered it4 Brahniahood-, is even in this life free from 
Ihc tjody tlial it lefts m longer my pain, and c^nnoi do 
Anytliins; w litllicr good or hacT This has been alwaya laid 
hok! of as the most dangcroui doctrine of Vedantism* and 
110 dnuM it may be boih misunderstood and niisappUfMl 
But ill the hegsitning it mPAnt no more Ilian I hat the 
Atman, which ia aliovc Lhc dii^tinrtirms of subject and object 
of tmat and prwent. of cause mid cfftjck is jilso hv necessity 
oboye tlie disLinction of gt>od and evil. This never uaa 

^ Vcdutila^Sutzai 111+ 3^ 20. 
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Intended as freedom in the sense of licence, but as freedom 
that can neither lapse into sinful acts nor claim any merit 
lor good acts, being at rest and blessed in itself and in 
Brahman. 

It is hardly necessary to say or to prove that the Vedanta- 
philosophy, even in its popular form, holds out no en¬ 
couragement to vice. Far from it No one can even 
approach it who has not previously passed through a course 
of discipline, whether as a student (Brahmacharin) or as a 
householder fGrihastha). In order to make this quite 
clear, it may be useful to add a few verses from one of the 
many popular works intended to teach Vedanta to the 
masses. It is called the Mohamudgara, the Hammer of 
Folly, and IS ascribed to Samkara. Though not strictlv 
plnlosophical, it may serve at least to show the state of 
mind in which the true Vedantist is meant to maintain 
^imself. It was carefully edited with Bengali, Hindi and 
^nglish translations by Durga Das Ray, and published at 
Darjeeling in 1888. 

‘ Fool ! ^ve up thy thirst for wealth, banish all desires 
from thy heart. Let thy mind be satisfied witli what is 
•gained by thy Karman. 

Who is thy wdfe and who is thy son ? Curious are the 
-ways of this world. Who art thou ? Whence didst thou 
•come ? Ponder on this, O Brother.” • 

Do not be proud of wealth, of friends, or vouth. Time 
takes all away m a moment. Leaving all this which is 
full of illusion, leave quickly and enter into the place of 
Brahman. 

Life is tremulous like a water-drop on a lotus-leaf. The 
•company of the good, though for a mement only, is the 
•only boat for crossing this ocean of the world. 

As is birth so is death, and so is the dwelling in the 
mothers womb. Thus is manifest the misery of the world. 
How can there be satisfaction here for thee, O Man ! 

Day and night, morning and evening, winter and spring 
come and go. Time is playing, life is waning—yet the 
breath of hope never ceases. 

The body is wrinkled, tl^ hair grey, the mouth has 
become tootliless, the stick in the hand shakes, yet man 
leaves not the anchor of hope. ^ 
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To live uiicfcr a tree of the hoiise of the gods, to a1ec:}^ 
0J1 the e*nrthi to fnat on a j^oat-skin* to ahandon oil worldly" 
en|o>-m«iL r when does such surrender not make hapjjy ? 

Du itol itouble about enemy, iiiend« SOn, or relatiun, 
whether for war or prace. Preserve ennanimity always if 
you de^in: kocfu to reach the place of Vi-bJiitu tVishnn- 
pada) * - 

1‘he eight great niouoLmiis, tJie seven oceanir, Brahma, 
Inrira, die Sun md the Rndros* thou, I and the whole 
world are up thing : why then is there any sorrow? 

In tf3ee+ in tne, and im others there dwells Vishnu alonc^ 
it k uatdcib tu tie angry wdth me and impatjcnL See every 
self in i^el^K and give np nil thought uf difference. 

'Fhc chitcl is given to play, ilie youth delights m rn beauG- 
ful damsel, an old man is absorbed in gum— nn one dinga^ 
to the Uighest EfTahman< 

Cnn.iider wcatili as vsdcits, Overc Is truly no p^irticle fif 
liapfilncits hi it. The rich are afraid even of thdr son, this 
is the rule established evetywhere, 

fk} long as a man can cam money. Ills fjunlly \$ kind tJ> 
him, Rnt when his Irfwly heconies infirm through old a^e* 
no mjui In Lbe hotihO asks after lilni. 

Having given np lust, anger, avarice, and distraction, 
niediUte ryn thysell, who Iboii arh Fools wllliout a know¬ 
ledge of Self are hitkJen hi hdl and boiled. 

In these sijiiteen verses the whole teaching of the disciples 
lias fiecn told. Those In whom this flops not prcHluee undcr^ 
HLaudingr who can do marc for them T 

Different Ways of SUulying Philosophy 

Tuts nmy not be exactly moral teaching ns w-c undet^ 
stand it. But there are two ways of studying ph'ilasophy. 
We may stuny it In a critical or in a hi$toricat spirit. 
"Fhc criUc W'ould no doutit' lastcn ai once on the superses¬ 
sion of morality in tite V^edanta as an nnpanlatuihle flaw* 
One of the comer-stoneS;, without whicls tite grandest 
pyramid of Uiuught must neressarily collapse, would seem 
to be ndsiing in iL Tbt: historian an the other liaud wdll 
he satisfied with simply uu^uring the pjTamjd or trying 
to scalE it stem by step, as far os hk tlioughts will carry 
him* He would liius understand Ihe labour it has required 
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Jn hiiilrjitig up, atiil pdssibly disHJV^T acunc cuiitiknicUiij^ 
furies that reniirr iht obs^^nct; even of tomcr- 5 tone in- 
partlrjtiabli.% and fnec Irntn rtin^cr. It Ik surely 
nAtnitrii.'liripf that such n svstttn ns Ibc Vcdsinla ahauld hstve 
been sloirtv plahnratfd by the indefatiefablfi- an^J intrepid 
ilijnkcr}! uf India Uiniisandjf rrf yeam a By!;luni that 
evpii iicHv ^u& feet ^dddy, as in muutsline Die ta&t 

Ktppj tltf s^vainnfj spine of an ancient Gothic cathcflrar. 
Ki>Tie uf our ptiifoaophcrSp nnt excepting Heraclitii!?, Plato^ 
Kant, or liegcl. Jias ventured to ercei such a spire, never 
frightened hy tit/irms on lightning. Stone follows on stone 
in rcg^ular sutyessian aficr once the first step haa tieen made, 
;:fter wuct U* lias been clearly scea that m Uic Ije^nidiig 
there can have been bMt One, as thene will tie hut One in 
flip end, whfttiLT wc rail it AlTnan nr Brahman. We may 
prefer to Ipuh upon the ext^anslon of ttic worlil in rmmes 
and forms as the work of Sophia or as the realised Ijogos, 
hiifc we rannot hut admire the lKik!nea>i with which the 
l-litidu metaphysician, lnipres-se<l witii the ndjierws and 
eiiTinesefnfe of this world, could bring himKclf to declare 
eien the Logos to he hut the result of Avlflj-a or Ncscjelkcc, 
so that in Ihe desfniction of that Avidya cnitld be rerog- 
Tiiiscd the lii^hesi Dhieetn and the Jiiiinniiin ^owEifri fFuiru- 

shartha) of man. Wc need noL pndsc or try to^ imitate 

a Coks^mii, but if we have any heart for the builders of 

former days W'e cannot help feeling that it ivaii a colossal 

and stupcnclnus clTort, And fMa is the feeling w’hkh I 
oumot resist in examining the ancient Vedanta Otlwr 
philosophers have denied fhe reality of the wmrlcl aa per¬ 
ceived nv UK, but no one lias ventured Ui dciiv at the ^ause 
lame the reality of iivhal we cat] the Ego, the sepiites md 
the mintJ, and thdr inherent forms. And yet after IHling 
the Self above hody nnr! aouh after unititiR heaveu and 
earth,, Ood anfl man, Bridiman and AtniaOp thrw Vedanta 
^vIiLlosophcra have destroyed nothing in the life of Die 
plicnontenal firings who have tn act and to fill HI (heir 
dTiiics tti this phenomenal world. On die ccnltury, they 
have shown that there can he nolhing phenomenal without 
somctJiing tliat is real, arid that gnoEincsi and virtue, faith 
mid wurks, are necessary a$ a preparation^ miy aa a jiwe 
fifa flan, fur Ult attainment of that highest loiowtedgc 
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which brings the sod b^ick to its source and to home,, 
and rc^tore^ it to it^ true naturCp to iL$ true f^clfliotKl in 
BtJihtimL 

And let us tJiliik how keenlj* and de^ly [ndUn thiiikcrs 
niuii have felt the eternal ridflEe^ ot thLs world before tliey 
could propoae so desperate a solution as tliat Of the 
Vccknta ;liQvi dcipcmtc tlicy must have thought the malady 
of imnkind to b^p before they cotlld think ai sa radical a 
ciire^ A sUident ofc Uic hlEtory of philosopliy must brace 
Idinadf to follow Lliosc wlioiu tit WiUlU to readi and to 
uuderstind. Jle has to climb like a mountaineeri undwnayHl 
iiy at^bnehe^ and precipices. He mufct be able tu lir-uithu 
In itn: Uilnncst air< ixn^cr dkeuumged even If snow and icc 
bar his access to the highest point e^er reached by tlie 
boldciit explnrerjs. Situ if be hns sometimes to descend 
aKidn, di^iappuintixlp. he li^ii ai all cn'Emta HLrenythcned his 
lungs and fils muscles for rurtl?er work. He Ims done hi:> 
aihiedc exercise, and he has ^esi views such as are uevt^r 
sjecn in Lhc valteyR bekiw. 1 nm jny.^elf nnt a moiniLTinrcr^ 
nor am I altogether a VediUitl^l ; but if 1 can adciire ikc 
bold climbers Mount Gairti-Samknr^ 1 can also aihni re 

the bold thinker? tolling up to lieighL? of the Vcdonla where 
they scon lost to n? in clouds and sky. Do we imagine tliat 
tJicire ascciiLs w^crc unfkrtaken fmni mere recklessness, f rnn^ 
mere love of danger ? It is easy for us to call IhoHc oticicnl 
cxnlurem reckless adventurers, or dispobe of them with th^ 
help of other nanu^'?^ such or mystic or pantheist^ often hul 
lialf understood by diusc whu employ Tlie \''ediinti^bi 

have often been called Atlieist^, but as Uic echLs which thev 
detiicd wore only fJ^vaSp or wliat we call ftihc gods, iJicy 
might Urns far Lave been fargiven. ITiey have been called 
PantbeistSp though their Ihcos'^ or their //icm, wore not the 
thdr They have lieen caiJed 

Nilii)tst5^r buL tliey thwnselves have dniAvn a sharp line 
between the upholdeni of ttw Sufiya-yada^ the tmiptiness- 
ductrine^ and their own teacbJugp whichp cm the contrary^ 
tliroughout on tJie reality that underlies all pheuo- 

^ An importaiiE dLitinction between UuddMm and V'lmlanfUl* ti ifint 
ibe fiarmcr btild iht wisrki to have orueu frsiffi what h doJ:, the latter 
form whai 1%^ tlie Sit or UrahiBan. 
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menal things, namely Brahman, and inculcates the duties 
which even this world of seeming impioses on all who are 
not yet in possession of the highest truth. That this 
phenomenal world has no exclusive right to the name of 
real is surely implied by its very name. Besides, whatever 
perishes can -never have been real. If heaven and earth 
shall pass away ; if we see our body, our senses, and all 
that has been built up* on them, decaying and perishing 
every day before our very eyes ; if the very Ego, the Aham, 
is dissolved into the elements from which it sprang, why 
should not the Vedantist also have held to his belief that 
Brahman alone is really real, and everything else a dream; 
and that even the Nama-rupas, the words and things, will 
vanish with each Kalpa ? 

To sum up, the Vedanta teaches that in the highest sense 
Creation is but Self-forgetfulness, and Eternal Ijfe remem¬ 
brance or Self-consciousness. And while to us such high 
abstractions may seem useless for the many, it i.s all the 
more surprising that, with the Hindus, the fundamental 
ideas of the Vedanta have pervaded the whole of their 
literature, have leavened the whole of their language, and 
form to the present day tlie common property of the people 
at large. No doubt these ideas assume in the streets a 
different garment from what they wear among the learned 
in the Asramas or the forests of the country. Nay even 
among the learned few stand up for the complete Advaita 
or Monism as represented by Samkara. 

The danger with Samkara’s Vedantism was that what 
to him was simply phenomenal, should be taken for purely 
fictitious. There is, however, as great a difference between 
the two as there is between Avidya and Mithyajnana. 
Maya^ is the cause of a phenomenal, not of a fictitious, 
world; and if Samkara adopts the Vivarta (turning away) 
instead of the Parinama (evolution) doctrine, there is always 
something on which the Vivarta or illusion is at work, and 
which cannot be deprived of its reality. 

Ramanuja 

There are schools of Vedantists who try to explain the 

^ In the only passage where the Sutras speak of Maya (III, 2, 3), it 
need not mean more than a dream. 
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Sutni 5 of Badaniyaita in 3 l rntPirc tiiunsJi ^iriL TliC 
lieiifc knuwn h the school of Rauuuiuja. who lived to Uie 
Iwdfth Mtiiuiy A.D.' If we plaice Sttnikara’s 
activity ahouL Uic eightli cenlury^f tilt daiai of priority 
anil ^I^ prior authnritv would to Samkara. But we 

unlit nc^er forget tliaL in Indb more tl^in anywhere elsCi 
philr»sophy was not llie property of indlvidimls, _ but tiiai, 
ait In fcnt perloiJ of tiie Upanishadi;, so to bter tunes also, 
everybody was free to contribute his slyire.^ As wt ilnd 
a number of ttEicbors inentioned in the and as 

they give OS long Ibts of names. pu]?il sticceeditig teaciier 
tlirough more Lhnn fifty spiritual ;?eiiemtionSi tlie coin- 
mentatnrs also (]imle ever so many nuthnnlies in support 
of Llic views vvhkh they either acrepL or ^jecL Hence we 
trannot accept Satnkani a.-s Lbc only infallible interpreter of 
the Veflanta-Sutras, but liave to recognise in His comnjcn- 
iary uiic only Ol tJie many trafUtioTial mturpretations of 
flic Sutras which prevailed at diffunait times iu ditferent 
fKirts nf liidm^ and in different scbocils+ A iriost impuriant 
irassHge in lids respect is that in whirH Saml^ia Itas to 
con less that cabers (apart t.ii vadinah) difT^ frotii him^and 
stnni;, as he adds, «ivtn ut our ovi n (asniadiyas tha keciir^". 
'fhis allows us n frp.«h iniighL into the philosophical life 
of India whicii is worLli A great deal* partitularly as the 
dlficieiKe of opinion refers to a fundameniaJ docirine. 
tiHinn^iy the ahsnhife idenljiy nf the individuiil soul with 
Brahritan. Somkarap vre saw, \v^ uticomproniiisin^ on 
that point, Willi him and, as he thinkSp with Rnrfnpxmna 
fttso, no reality is allowed to the sonl (Atman) as an indivi¬ 
dual (Jiva), or to the world as presented to and by the 
senses. With liim Uie sours reality Is Brahman, and 
Hrahman b one But otliers^ he adds, atlow^ reality to 
the Individual ^^ollls alwa, this b the vm- opiniuu 

on wdkieh another plillosophur, RamajiujK, has Ijascd his 
own interpretation of Badaraymab Sutras^ and Itas founded 
a large and mfluential sect. But it does not follow that 
this, whether heretical or orthodojc opiniont wtia really first 
prupotmrjcd by Ramanuja^ for Ramanuja dedores himself 

1 Wfirk^,’ T, p, 3f. 

- liiiroihKrtigfif :iiv, 788-^20 Jire; KiETturlla^ 7^ 

xxxrt^ p. M, ITiibauL 
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xlcpciidciit on funner LcELchtr^ (Piir%‘3ch.irjTiliJ» and app^aU 
partTcnIarly tn a ^ni^wliat prulix SuLni-vrifcti hy FindhaA'aai 
as isifi aiiLhnrity, Ranianiya^ liliiiwrlf qinuEc^ nul unly 
.Budli&yatiUr buL aittir him Tarka^ Llramida (gr J^ravltLi), 
fSiihadevai IvapardiUp Bli^mchL One nf theitii Dravirtat is 
«xpri?S!ily Mid to have beeti anterior lu SamkarEi irnd h» miut 
BtMltiJiyann liave been, if be is meant by ilie Vrilttlkata 
whuEii Saixilfani hlnisdf critidsa^^ 

Wer uui^lit, [be ref ore, lo luok on Rsuriaiiuja vlb a j^ericct 
«t|ua1 qI Satiskara^ so far as Im uf interprcHnf UaJa- 
ray ana's Sutras, aocording^ to his own opinioop is enneemed, 
Ir is tile same here rk ei'erywbere Ln Hindii phllosuphy. The 
individual pbilo^Qpbrr is Liii Uie monllipkcc of tradiHoa, 
and that ti^dition gats bach further and ftirther. the more 
wr^ trv to fix it chFonologically. W'liile Samkara's syaient 
Is Atf^'ail^p he. nlisolutc MomsTD, lliat of Rumaituja 
been allied Visisbla-AJiaita, the duclrine of unity with 
nttribittcs or Monism with a difference- Of cour^ witli 
Rsmaniij?^ also rinshcnan is fhe hi^he^t reutity, oinnipotentv 
Oiutiisizicn^ hut Lhifi Bmlnnan is at Ibc same time full of 
compassion or love. Tins h a new and very imporlml 
feature in Ramanuja's Brahman^ as compared with the ky 
eel [-sufficiency ascribed to Bralinian by Samkara*^ Even 
more impoiiant and more humaniaing is the rccogtiltifin that 
smils as inrlividitats possess reality, that Qnl and Achit, 
what |jerceives and what dtjcj not percdve'+ $oul and matter, 
form* os it ivcre, the body of Brahaian®, are in fact modes 
(T^rakara) of Bralunaju Sometimes Chit iit taken for the 
Supreme Spirit, as a consdniis rauae* Achll for tlipe imoon- 
sduuB effect or nvittcr; but there: h always Is vara as a third, 
the Lord: and this, □riginolly Brahma* is bter on id«ilificd 
without mud I ado with Vishnu, sn that Bamanuja's sect is 
acLually entiled Sri-Vnishnav'^ It inauiiied no doubt the 
greatest importance a religicms sect, as teaching penpk 
how to live rather tlian how to Uunk. Hut to ujf diief 
interest is its philosophical chatacter* and uiDfc parBcEilarly 
its relatkn to the liadarayana-Siitiaa ajid Samkara's explii- 
natiun af tliem. 

^ S.KE., XXXIVp p, x*i * DeoAMtn, Tbc Vdaiita-PbilMfiphyr P- 
* Cdcbrwlier Misc. Emyif U n. 
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Hrahm^iip whttJttf tinder the rtrmie of Is^'anip Vithntjp or 
Va-Tiirfevn^ nr Bhngavat, is %vith R-iirmniija an with Samkara^ 
both lllu d^icictll and (he imiLcriai dtnti: ul aU LhnL calsLjp 
and he is Ui?ewi^ ihe lord and rnler of the \\Qtld. Uitt 
here aiytEwloOT conits in nt nnee* Kmrti this IlnUimaTip 
urcordiiig iu Kruimnuju^ itpring Sajnkarblianar the intllvidiml 
Boni (Jiva), from Smiikanharm Fradyuuiuia, niltid (^tanos), 
and from Prsidyumna Aniniddha or the Ego (Ahankara)* 
Bra.hitiaj nuLiac:., here called Va^udEva, in nut witlinut 
qiialitiesp. as Samkira holds^ hut Jnatia (ktii>wl- 

cdgE}^ Sakli [jab ($trength), Aisvatya tsapreme 

puvv'Cr), Vlrya {vbaar)p and TEjan (enrrg}') ,in hin Gnnan 
df quail tie^K Mu<A it jure 4if tJtc smie kind may be found 
in CulEEironke'^. 

Tfic mil pbilosnrphicnl characLcr of Eiarnanuja^fi %'cdantldmi 
has for the first time teen plnced in its true U^ht by 
PratEisnor ThShaitt, from wimm we may soon expect a com¬ 
plete trEJi&blion of Eiumiiiuja'fl owm cofiinicntan’ on the 
Vedanta-iJutras, the Srithoshya. ASp aucordbiK To Raiim- 
nnja, Erahman is not Kirgunap witivaiit qualitJes^ &uch 
qtluUUcs [Ur Jnlclijgcncc^ power, and merry are ascribed to 
him, while with Saiid^anai tvai intelligence w-an not a (iLmUiy 
of limliTnan, hut Brahman inteiligeiicep pure thought, 
and pure being. Besiden thene qualitien, Brabnvrn lie ntip- 
posed to possess, as cotistituent elements^ Uic materml ivorld 
and the individual soiiK and to act as the hiwani niler 
(Anturyamin) u£ them. Hence, neither the world nor. the 
individual souls will ci'cr coihe Eo cxiat. All that Kamaniija 
adaiiis is that tliey pciaa through different stages as Avyakta 
and Vi|i*akt’iL As Vyakta, developed, they arc wlut w'c Vnow" 
tikcm to be on earth.' as AvynkU tlicy arc cnveloi-wriJl 
(Sumkodiita). Tliia invnluikm bkes place at the end oi 
each K.'ilpa, wlieti Bmltman aaaumr^ its cnTivil state (Karana- 
vastha), anr] wdten individual souls and individuaE things Jaac 
for a UmE: their dbtirKl and indi^eitdciit ciiaraErtcr. Tbtn 
follows, by the merE wall of Bnihniap the evoiutiem, or the 
new creation of ^ross and viizble matter, and an assiimp- 
Butt by the in dtvidua] souls of new niaierial bodie^i nrrord- 
itifi to tlic iiiCTit or demerit of tlldr former exiaUmcc. The 


^CDk^roQlu, ^(bc. f, p. 
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irnportAnt poiiit is UiaL the itidividuiJ acii'jrtlinff to 

Kaiimnuja, rctam their intElvidliafi^y tmn wiien <hcy havd 
tcsLclieU iJsc bijsflftil i^ihode uf 'JTit wnrli^ 15 not 

Cons}dtt^ by liJiri as mer«ly Uk- of AviJvH. Inil t$ 

risil* whik Jlrahniaij is lie lo^^ketj uptni and worifiifjpctl aa 
a j.-CrtOiiEkf gExl, the creator and rwli^r of 4 rtral ivorlrl. llius 
] I vara# the Lordp is not to be Uikim a plieiiiiiiK^Eia] cod; 
and ti?e difference bL-twcen Hrahiuan aud l^ma nacihihcsp 
ai inuch as the difference Ijetwcen a qualiiiEd and an im- 
quaUfied Brahman, hetween a higher and a lower knowledi^. 
Fkre we percei^-o the inttsicnce cseixked nn philosophy hy 
thE Sinicin ^ense or the comtugp sentiment of fhe people. 
In uUicr conn I nes in whieh phijniiophy is# toi it were, the 
private property nf individual thinkern# that iiihtien^ is 
tar less pcrcCpLitilc. But extrcfne viewa like those pro¬ 
pounded by Samkura were, as might he expected, too trnich 
lor tlje great mass of tlie people, who might be willing to 
^ept tlie doctrines of the Upfliililiad^ in their vagueness, 
but who would rmturally shrink frotn tlie coticluwnnii drawn 
from then] ^vith inexorable consistency by SanilcAra. If it 
IS imijossiblE tq say# as Sfiicikani aav-s, * I am not,' it Is 
^niciilt at least to say, ' 1 am not I#^ but ‘ I am Bnil]inan+' 
It may be possible to say lhat Ia%'nni or the Lord is 
Brahman; but to worship Is\*ara, arnl to bn told at tlie 
same time tltat I^wam is but phenOineimJ. must be txi'lng 
even to the most ardent nf worshippers. If thcrcTforc 
rcatnanuja# vvhile professing fiis faidi in the Upamsliads 
and his allegiance to Badarayaim, ccFidd give bade to Ids 
followers not only their own soids, but also a personal gmJ# 
uo wonder that Idd success should have been so great as 
it w^a*;. 

In die afisente of any debiiite historical materkla iL ik 
quite iuipossihle fnr us to say whetlaer# b the tistorical 
^vclupment of the Vtdanta-philosofshy at the time 01 
Badarayana ixnd aften^'arda, it wag the absuluLc MnnLsm ms 
f^presented by Samkani that took the lead, ot whether the 
more tetnpErate Monism* las Vrt see it in Kamanuja's 
JnenLar)% cxerdscLl an earlier sway. Tliere art certainly 
Sutrag w^hich. as Dr. Thibant has shown, lend fhecn- 
J^ves far riiore readily to llanianuia^s than to Ifarukara's 
mitrpfeiatiGn* Tlie fjoc^liun os to die nature ol iodivkiuBl 
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souls swms rlfcitk-tl by the nuthnr uf the Sutras m favour 
of Hnmanuja mtJwr tkni uf Sannkara. Wr rrarl in 
Siitra TT, 3. 43, *Thc sinil is fi ffrrf nf Braliman/ Here 
the lunnl h rlEariv declared to he a part of Brahiimn. and 
■Hds is Ihc view of Ranwntija; l>ui Rftiiikam explains it hy 
* a port^ 05 it ^'•err* since Brahinon. beififf nnt cuinpoactl 
of part'^. connat have tiJiris in the literal sense oE ihe word. 

This seems n hold pmcccdin^ of SamknrnV: and Ihoii^b 
Ite tries to it hv very ing^fiimis ar^runicnU* Rortin- 

nuia natiimllv fakes hi$ stand nn the verr 
Siilm. SiTiiUar cases have been poinled Oht by Hr. Thabaiai; 
and tins verv Hivereiiv of ou^bton confirms wbai. I re- 
marked before, that the \>danta piviinsnjilicrs of tndn. 
thonffh they Icwk both on IJpaniFihaiLi anil the Sittras 
their hiirlitst authoriHes, often present ^ body of Hoctrme 
independorit of them; cfdonics. as Jt were, of th[ni^'hl tbnt 
bod to be independent of the mothcr-cOnntrv^ hnt 

an- anxious nc^xrtiietess to prove that their Own doctrines 
Eoin he reconciled with the old aiitliorities, Thi? was tiie 
position awinned hr EKdanj.y[it5n fowords the Utjanbliads, 
so Tniich so that nwrly the whole of the first htxjk of hi^ 
Sutras h.vl to hr devoted to showing thaP his own views 
nf Rrrthrnan were mt in conflict with cerhiiti p^Fsaye^ in 
the Tlpanishads. Fotiie of thm mny refer hi tlic l^wer 
BraliTnao* some to the individual foitI sf one with Brahman: 
anr? it k on the-Fe noints that, at a later time. Sam Wan 
snd Ramainjia ivotild naturally have difTered. Whid 
iiiipOT-^int fqr Badaraynnii to ^hmv was that no 
from the Upanishads could fairly be frnuted in suoocirt of 
otJier philnsopliieji, such as tlic f^amkhvn. of whicb hf>lh 
SamkaiTt and Famariuja ivmiTl disapprove. Jn I he same 
nianner both Siinkara and Komanujni ore anximss to 
tlmf. they Ihemselvcs are in fMfrfect asrreemenl witli Badam.- 
yana. Itotb, however. Hapnrmrh the Biitma as if thev had 
some Gpininn.F of their dwti to defend and to brinj^ into 
hnrmmiv with the Sutras. VVe can only suppose that 
schooU in different parts of India had been erowiny up fa^L 
in the hermitages of certain teachers and tiiclr jxipil^. and 
that nil sverr anxious tn hIiow that thev Imd not deviaird 
fmni such ijaramouut and infallible authorities as the 
Sutras and the Upaiushack. Hus was done by means of 
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wh«t LH niled MiuHinisa. nr a critioU Ssc^n^ion of passai!« 
yvimx siLontcl in lw atiibigutaijii or tiad actually been twiste/J 
into an unnatutu! mratiinj^ by irriporUuifc teachers. 

- «««“ to rat quite riplit wlicn fie 

M}!t that both baiiikEtra and Kainanitja pay often Iti.; 
regard to llie ittrai iwiiac of fhe word^ and to tradJiion 
than to thwr dcsiw of fondnij Badarajaiia to hear testi¬ 
mony to th^ iiuto D1 tlitir own pliiJowpliicnl thflories. 

I hid only cnnhniis wJKit I said before ahout tlic rid. 

growth of philoBonhit'al tliouglit in India, imieptndent of 
aut™ atid Upaiiiiihnds^ influenced by bcith, Hven 

If wc admit that Badarayana wished to teach in Wat Satra-i 
oothlnjf hut what he found in the Upanislmd-s. it must nut 
lie forgotten that the Upuikhads contaiu ceer w manv 
mnfljrting guesses at t.ralh, freidy uttered bv Uiiukcrs wim 
had luj pergonal rekLiuns with catli oliicr, ah.l had iiu idia. 
of profwuinhng a tmifonn sviitem of religinois philosophy. 

II these conflicEjflg tilterancea uf the UpaSdiads iiad to !« 
rctlueed to a sysl^ we can liardly hLime Samhara for hk 
^ktjig rciup in tile theory of a lilgljcr and a lower 

the farmer htinj? Ujt Enibmati ol uljlbiiuijfiy. 
trit oilier that of rdi^on, and hotli, as he thaii^htf to be 
lounri in diifcreut iMirLs of the V<!da* By doing diat lie' 
ivnided Ehu nere^sity of arming awy a tiuJtiber of purely 
anihmponiOrpliic feattire$^ incuiigniona^ if applied to Oic 
higlruit Brahman, and dragging doun eren Lbe Bralinioii 
nP loiver Vidyai to a b^iur stage Uian pyiosonhen 
wiiHd approve of, Kaiimnuja^fl Brahman i$ always ouc aott 
Stoic, antl^ accord La^ to him^ the knOwIcJi^e of Bralnnan 
^ likewise but one; but his BrEluitan U in coasEiuence 
hardly more tlian an exalted Is vara. He is able to perform 
the work of creation wlilioui any help from Maya or 
Avjdyn- jmd soiils of the departed, if only their life 
bcoi pure and holy^ are abk !a aprproach tliia Bndona. 
flittiug on his llirone, ajij to enjoy thdr rewards in a 
heavenly paradise. The highiir cDitccptian of Bratuiiarr 
excluded of course not only everything mythological but 
c\'prytiling like aclivily' or workirianship, so that cieati&ti 

^SBELp XXXiV, p. i£vi 
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could only be conceived as caused by Maya or Avidya; 
while the very idea of an approach of the souls of the 
departed to the throne of Brahman, or of their souls bein^^ 
merged in Brahman, was incompatible with the fundamental 
tenet that the two were, and always remain, one and the 
same, never separated except by Nescience. The idea ot 
an approach of the soul to Brahman, nay, even of the 
individual soul being a separate part of Brahman, to ^ 
again joined to Brahman after death, runs counter to the 
conception of Brahman, as explained by Samkara. however 
prominent it may be in the Upanishads and in the sys^m 
• of Ramanuja. It must be admitted therefore that in India, 
instead of one Vedanta-philosophy, we have really two, 
springing from the same root but extending its branches 
in two very different directions, that of Samkara being kept 
for unflinching reasoners who, supported by an unwavering 
faith in Monism, do not shrink from any of its consequences; 
another, that of Ramanuja, trying hard to reconcile their 
Monism with the demands of the human heart that required, 
and always will require, a personal god, as the last cause 
of all that is, and an eternal soul that yearns for an approach 
to or a reunion with that Being. 

I am well aware that the view of the world, of God, and 
•of the .soul, as propounded by the Vedantists, whether in 
the Upanishads or in the Sutras and their commentaries, 
has often been declared strange and fanciful, and unworthy 
of the name of philosophy, at all events utterly unsuited 
to the West, whatever may have been its value in the East. 
I have nothing to say against this criticism, nor have I 
ever tried to make propaganda for Vedantism, least of all 
in England. But I maintain that it represents a phase of 
philosophic thought which no student of philosophy can 
afford to ignore, and which in no countrv can be studied 
to greater advantage than in India. And I go even a step 
further. I quite admit that, as a popular philosophy, the 
Vedanta would have its dangers, that it would fail to call 
out and strengthen the manly qualities required for the 

' Vcd. Sutras II, 2, 2, sub fine: Avidyapratyupasthapitanamarupama- 
yavesavasena, 'Through being possessed of the Maya of names and 
forms brought near by Avidya.’ 


RAMANUJA ^ 

s“ to fhVgi. “Sorts 1'“®“, ''™“ 

of social and politicaMifrShf H ''‘rt'.es 

phantoms. At the same timf t 

my life I have been very fond of ft^ v all 

fully a?ree with SchoShauer Lh ^ ^-an 

he meant when he said —' !„ ’the 12“^® understand what 
study, except that of the oririn^? fof b7nI* 
beneficial and so elevating^ as that of fh^ n so 

translation of iha utSI*) 

".y life, it will be Ih? Sri tottoS" "" »' 

to allow himself to eo into ecTtasiJf °" 

and inarticulate tho^ht. And mystic 

ashamed to say that I share hie a fv. ^ neither afraid nor 
and .feel indebted to it fo, n^^ch fhTr 

me in my passage through life. After all itT 

body who is calleri 4 . X 1 *t is not every- 

whether in defendino-^or aedve part in life, 

wealth, or in breaking stonM amassing 

contemplative and quirt Itee^ T 1“'* 

than the Vedanta ^ A man ’ better preparation 

of the 

language of the “"'I ‘Hrect 

startling to us it ,Y^^">-S“tras may often seem verv 

.softer ifn^a-ye’ thev do'S^i^^ 

^n full harmnn'ir .*\u ° ^ ^ ^**3, nay. are 

Thus, while the idea thafmost intimate convictions, 
are idenS in nl T the Divine Self 

wous, one of our if not blasphe- 

one 01 our own favounte hymns contains the prayer,— 

And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 

God’s Presence and His very Self, 

And Essence alldivine 1 
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This is pure Vedanta. We also spe^ without hesitation 

world, though prov.l 
point by point by Berkeley, seems to many a pure fancy, 
Md vet one of our most popular poets, the very type of 
manliness and strength, both mental and physical, speaks 
like a Vedantist of the shadows among which we move . 


For more tlian once when 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 

The mortal limit of the Self was loosed, 

And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 

hfelts into Heaven. I touched my limbs—the limbs 

Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 

But utter clearness, and thro’ loss of Self 

The gain of such large life as matched with ours 

Were Sun to spark—^unshadowable in words. 

Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world. 


It would be easy to add similar l^sages from Worfs 
worth, Goethe, and others, to show that after 
some of the Indian leaven left in us, however unwilling w 
may be to confess it. Indian thought will never quite 
square with English thoughts, and the English words which 
we have to adopt in rendering Indian ideas are never qu t 
adequate. All we can do is to strive ^ 

near as possible, and not to allow these inevitable differences 
to prejudice us against what, though differently expresse , 
is often meant for the same. , 

There is one more point that requires a few remarks. 


Metaphors 

It has often been said that the Vedanta-philosophy deals 
too much in metaphors, and that most of them, though 
fascinating at first sight, leave us in the end unsatisheo, 

' Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
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because they can only illustrate, but cannot prove This 
IS true, no doubt; but in philosophy illustration also by 
means of metaphors has its value, and I doubt whether 
they w^re ever meant for more than that. Thus, when the 
Vedanta has to explain how the Sat, the Real or Brahman, 
dwells within us, though we cannot distinguish it, the 
au hor of the Chhandog^-a Up. VI, 13, introduces a father 
telling his son to throw a lump of salt into water, and after 
Mme time to t^e it out again. Of course he cannot do it 
but whenever he tastes the water it is salt In the same 
way, the father says, the Sat, the Divine, is within us 
though we cannot perceive it by itself. ' 

Another application of the same simile (Brihad. Ar. Up* 
II, 4, 12) seems intended to show that the Sat or Brahman, 
in permeating the whole elementary world, \'anishes, so 
that there is no distinction left between the individual Self 
and the Highest SelP. 


Again, when we read- that the manifold beings are pro¬ 
duced from the Eternal as sparks spring from a burning 
fire, we should remember that this metaphor illustrates the 
mea that all created beings share in the substance of tlie 
Supreme Being, that for a time they seem to be independent, 
but that they vanish again without causing any diminution 
in the Power from whence they sprang. 

The idea of a creating as a making of the world is most 
repugnant to the Vedantist, and he tries in every w'ay to 
find another simile by which to illustrate the springing of 
the world from Brahman as seen in this w’orld of Nescience. 
In order to avoid the necessity of admitting something 
extraneous, some kind of matter out of which the world 
was shaped, the Upanishads point to the spider spinning 
Its w'eb out of itself; and, in order to show that things can 
spring into existence spontaneously, they use the simile of 
the hairs springing from a mon’s head without any special 
wish of the man Wmself. 


Now it may be quite true that none of these illustrations 
can be considered, nor were they intended as arguments in 


^Scc Dcusscn, Upanishads, p. 416, for 4 different exphnadon. 
^Brih. Ar. Up. II, I, 20. 

6 
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support of the Upanishad-philosophy, but they are at all 
events very useful in remindin^r us by means of striking 
similes of certain doctrines arrived at by the Vedanta 
philosophers in their search after truth* 


I 




CHAPTER V 
Pu n’a-Mimain sa 


It would be interesting to trace at once the same or 
very similar tendencies to those of the Vedanta in the 
development of other Indian philosophies, and particularly 
of the Samkhya and Yoga, and to see what tliey have to 
say on the existence^ and the true nature of a Supreme 
Being, and the relation of human beings to that Divine 
Being, as shadowed forth in certain passages of the Veda, 
tliough differently interpreted by different schools of philo¬ 
sophy. But it seems better on the whole to adhere to the 
order adopted by the students of philosophy in India, and 
treat of the other Mimamsa, the Purva-Mimamsa, that is 
the Former Mimamsa, as it is called, in connection with 
the one we have examined. The Hindus admit a Pun^a- 
Mimamsa and an Uttara-Mimamsa. They look upon the 
V^anta as the Uttara- or later Mimamsa, and on that of 
Jaimini as the Purva-, or prior. These names, however, 
were not meant to imply, as Colebrooke^ seems to have 
supposed, that the Purva-Mimamsa was prior in time, 
though it is true that it is sometimes called Prachi^, pre¬ 
vious. It really meant no more than that the Purva- 
Mimamsa, having to do with the Karmakanda, the first or 
work-part of the Veda, comes first, and the Uttara-Mimamsa, 
being concerned with the Jnanakanda, comes second, mst as 
an orthodox Hindu at one time was required to be a 
Grihastha or householder first, and then only to retire into 
the forest and lead the contemplative life of a Vanaprastha 
or a Sannyasin. We shall see, however, that this prior 
Mimamsa, if it can he called a philosophy at all, very inferior 
in interest to the Vedanta, and could hardly he understood 
without the previous existence of such a system as that of 
Badarayana. I should not like, however, to commit myself 

^ Colcbroc^c, Misc. Essnys, vol. i, p. 239. Ritter, History of Philo¬ 
sophy, voL iv, p. 376, in Morrison’s translation. 

- Sarvadarsana-samgraha, p. 122, 1. 3. 
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SO far as to claim priority in time for the Vedanta. It has 
a decided priority in importance, and in its relation to the 
Jnana-portion of the Veda. We saw why the fact that 
Badarayana quotes Jaimini cannot be used for chronological 
purposes, for Jaimini returns the compliment and quotes 
Badarayana. How tliis is to be accounted for, I tried to 
explain before. It is clear that while Badara>^na 
endeavoured to introduce order into the Upanishads, and 
to reduce their various guesses to something like a system, 
Jaimini undertook to do the same for the rest of the Veda, 
the so-called Karmakanda or work-portion; that is, all that 
had regard to sacrifice, as described chiefly in the 
Brahmanas. Sacrifice was so much the daily life of the 
Brahmans that the recognised name for sacrifice was 
simply Karman, i.e. w’ork. That work grew up in different 
parts of India, just as we saw philosophy springing up, 
full of variety, not free even from contradictions. Every 
day had its sacrifice, and in some respects these regular 
sacrifices may be called the first calendar of India. They 
depended on the seasons or regulated the seasons and 
marked the different divisions of the year. There were 
some rites that lasted the w’hole year or even several years. 
And as philosophy existed, independent of the Upanishads^ 
and through Badarayana attempted to make peace with the 
Upanishads, we must consider that sacrifices also existed 
for a long time without the Bralimanas, such as we possess 
them; that they grew up without being restrained by 
generally binding authorities of any kind; and that at a 
later time only, after the Brahmanas had been composed 
and had acquired some kind of authority, the necessity 
began to be felt of reconciling variant opinions and customs, 
as embodied in the Brahmanas and elsewhere, giving general 
as well as special rules for the performance of every kind 
of ceremony. We can hardly imagine that there ever was a 
time in India when the so-called priests, settled in distant 
localities, did not know how to perform their own sacrificial 
duties, for who were the authors of them, if not the priests? 
But when the Brahmanas once existed, a new problem liad 
to be solved: how to bring the Brahmanas into harmony 
with themselves and with existing family and local cus¬ 
toms, and also how to discover in them a meaning that 
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should satisfy every new •g^eneration. This was achieved 
1)y means of what is called Mimamsa, investigation, 
examination, consideration. There is little room for real 
philosophy in all this, but there are questions such as that 
of Dlmmia or duty, including sacrificial duties, which offer 
an opportunity for disaissing the origin of duty and the 
nature of its rewards; while in accounting for seeming con¬ 
tradictions and in arriving at general principles concerning 
sacrificial acts, problems would naturally turn up which, 
though often in themselves valueless, are generally treated 
v/ith considerable ingenuity. In this way the work of 
Jaimini secured for itself a place by the side of the works 
ascribed to Badarayana, Kapila and others, and was actu¬ 
ally raised to the rank of one of the six classical philosophies 
of India. It cannot therefore be passed over in a .survey 
of Indian philosophy. 

While Badarayana begins his Sutras with Athato Brahma- 
jijna.sa. ' Now therefore the desire of knowing Brahman/ 
Taimini. apparently in imitation of it. begins with Athato 
Dharmajijnasa, ‘ Now therefore the desire of knowing 
Dharma or duty.* The two words ‘Now therefore* offer 
as usual a large scope to a number of interpreters, but they 
mean no more in the end than that now, after the Veda 
has been read, and because it has been read, there arises 
a desire for knowing the full meaning of either Dharma, 
duty, or of Brahman, the Absolute; the former treated in 
the Uttara-, the latter in the Purva-Mimamsa. In fact, 
whatever Indian commentators may say to the contrary, this 
first Sutra is not much more than a title, as if wc were to 
say. Now begins the philosophy of duty, or the philosophy 
of taimini. 

Dharma, here translated by duty, refers to acts of pre¬ 
scriptive observance, chiefly sacrifices. It is said to be a 
neuter, if used in the latter sense, a very natural distinc¬ 
tion, though there is little evidence to that effect in the 
Sutras or in the literature known to us. 

This Dharma or duty is enjoined in the Brahmanas, and 
these together with tlie Mantras are held to constitute the 
whole of the Veda, so that whatever is not Mantra is 
Brahinana, whatever is not Brahmana is Mantra. The 
Brahmanas are said to consist of Vidhis, injunctions, and 
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Artha^'gtiaj*, gl-ni^isR. The Injiincii^iiS arc mcanL ciLhur t<> 
make us du a liaii^ ilmi !]ad nut been dotic l>cforCp or to- 
fm\tt lis know a thing tbat had not b«n known b^for^^. 
SuliRcqnftntly (hit Vidbui' are rlividad into Utpatti-vidJii^^ 
arjgklal Or i^enentl Injunctionia, arndi aa Agnlhutram juhuU^ 
he perforins the Agaibotra, and Viniyoga-vidhJ, slioning 
Uie manner in which a ucrifice is to be performecL The 
kttcr cumpri^^b injunctloni^ sr to the drtalH^ such 3 a 
Uadhim juhotif he performs tEic Ed ifice wUb ^ur inll^ 
Thm follow tlie J "rayogii-vndtus which settle Uic e^a^t oi der 
of lOLcrificLLl performance.^, and there is lastly a class of 
injuncUosis wlucb dctemiini! whu is fit tu pcrfomi a sacri¬ 
ficial act. The}* are called Adldkara-vidliis. 

Tlic b}Tnn^ or formula.^ which arc to be used at a sacriEkCi 
though Uiey are held Lo possess ahtu a l.ranscenfietitaf or 
mvsterimis effect, tlic Apurva, are conceived bv faimlDi as 
mainly Intended to retninrl the sacriEcer Of Uie goth w ho 
aie to receive liu SBerificial 

Me likewise Jays stress an wliat he calls Namadlieya nr 
tlie tixdiiiici! name nf each sacritke, sudi as Aguihutni, 
Darsapumainasa, Udhhid, Thes* names ate found in 
the Brahmanaa, and they are considered important, as no 
dotsbt they are^ in defining the nature of a sacrifice. The 
Nishedhas or prohifaittonjf require no explanation.' Thev 
simply aUte wiiat ought not to he done aL a ijicrjfice. 

I^tly^ the Arthavadas are in the [Inhman.T.'V 

which explain curtain thuigs; they ui character, bein^ 

either glosses, comnicnta, nr explnnatoty statcincuts. 

Contents of tlie Pun'a-iiiirnninaa 
PisiHAP^ I ciumot da tietter tiuii give the pnnqinril cou¬ 
nts nf Jaimmi's Sutras, as detailed by .%radhava in JiL- 
hya.>^-rnsLi-vist.Tra,^. Tliu ^O^naml«l consists of twelve 
hooks* In the fir^t book is dls^sacd the aiithoritaUverie>s 
of iho^ COlI^-tiu^ of wprds which arc jiccemtly meant by 
mIu terms injiUJictioti (Vidhi^, explanatory passage (.Artha- 

^ JligTCiMkha^liTfi, voL t, p, 5. 

^Tbibaijr* Arduum^^nlks, p, vRi 

*5ce Cc^wcl! and Gouigh Ut their tnuubdon of the SirvqiJiimna^ 
wngfaluL^ PL 1?3. 
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vada), hymn (Mantra), tradition (Srariti), and name 
(Nainadheya). In the second we find certain subsidiary 
discussions, as e.g. on Apurva, relative to the difference of 
various rites, refutation of erroneously alleged proofs, and 
difference of performance, as in obligatory and voluntary 
offerings. In the third are considered revelation (Sruti), 
'sign' or sense of a passage (Linga), 'context' (Vakya), 
&c., and tlieir respective weight, when in apparent opposi¬ 
tion to one another; then the ceremonies called Pratipa^- 
Karniani, things mentioned by the way, Anarabhyadhita, 
things accessory to several main objects, as Prayajas, fe., 
and the duties of the sacrificer. In the fourth the chief 
subject is the influence of the principal and subordinate rites 
on other rites, the fruit produced by the Juhu when made 
of the Butea frondosa, &c,, and the dice-playing, &c., which 
forms parts of the Rajasuya-sacrifice. In the fifth the 
subjects are the relative order of different pass^es of the 
Sruti, &c., the order of different parts of a sacrifice, as the 
seventeen animals at the Vajape)ra, the multiplication and 
non-multiplication of rites, and the respective force of the 
words of the Sruti, the order of mention, &c, as determining 
the order of performance. In the sixth we read of the 
persons qualified to offer sacrifices, their obligations, the 
substitutes for prescribed materials, supplies for lost or 
injured offerings, expiatory rites, the Sattra-offerings, 
things proper to be given, and the different sacrificial fines. 
In the seventh is treated the mode of transference of the 
ceremonies of one sacrifice to another by direct command 
in the Vaidic text, others as inferred by * name ’ or ' sign.' 
In the eighth, transference by virtue of the clearly ex¬ 
pressed or obscurely expressed ' sign ' or by the predominant 
‘ sign ’ and cases also where no transference takes place. 
In the nintli, the discussion begins with the adaptation 
(Uha) of h>mns, when quoted in a new connection, the 
adaptation of Samans and Mantras, and collateral questions 
connected therewith. In the tenth the occasions are dis¬ 
cussed where the non-performance of the primar)' rite in¬ 
volves the ‘ preclusion ’ and non-performance of the 
dependent rites, and occasions when rites are precluded, 
berause other rites produce their special results, also Graha- 
offerings, certain Samans, and \^rious other things, as well 
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Jlh flifFiirrTiti kimla qi n-egstinn^ In iht ejnventli wfe find the 
liicklejitid mciiUoii and tlic fuller dtHcussiun 

of Tnntra, whm seve^ acts nre combined into one^ and 
Avapa, or the: perfaniiing an art nwTC thm once- In the 
Uvelfth tliere is ihc dlacusaion on Praj^anj^^ when Lhe rite 
w pcrfqrtiiwl with one ddef puqjose^ but “sviUi an incidental 
lurtlser nufcrcmLc^ on Tantm, atnuilation of concurrent rites 
(Saniudichhaya)^ and option. 

‘ It is casv to see from this table uf content.^ tliat neitlier 
Platu nor Kant would have felt niiich the wiser for tliom. 
But we must take pliiluEOphies nt they are given uS ; and 
we -shmdd spoil the picture the [diijo^jhlcal life of India, 
if we left eut of consideration their specuktlooB almut 
scrificfr as contained in the Ptirv^a^Miniainsa, There arc 
however, whieb appeal to philosophers, such as> 
for instance^ the chapter on Uie Prsumtnni^ or the iiithorita- 
uve Murecs of knowlcflge, on the relation belw-jcn word 
^id thou^lif, and sinulur subjerti!, Tt is true that most of 
thtrse questions are treated in the other philoscNphie^ Jlls0» 
hut they have a pcoilLir interest as treated by the ritualistic 


Pmmanas of Jaimini 

Tnrs if wo turn niir aHention first to tfic Prunanas the 
tueasiires of knoivl^^t% or the autJmritie^ to whidi wc can 
itppcal the leptiniate mean^ of knowledge, as explained 
bv the Purva-Mimanisa, we saw befon: that the VcfLintists 
did not pay uiuch attentian to therrip thouj^h they weru 
acquainted with the tliree fLindamental Pranmntss—sociae* 
perceptiDD, mference, and revelation. The Purva-Mirpainsa^ 
nn the 4^E3trflt^^ den-oted cnnsiderable altcntian fo this sub- 
jerh and admitted five^ fl) Scnse-perceptioUp Pratyaksha, 
w^i the organs are actually In contiguity with an object; 
I-) Itirereuce fAinjmana), i.e, Uic apprehension of an tin- 
seen member of a knowm association (Vyapti) hy tlie per- 
ceptiriii of another seen member; (3) Coinparimn (Upa- 
mana), Icrawledpe an sing from rcKprubrance J M) PresumpH 
tjon (ArmapatLi)^ ^uch knowicdvc as can be derived of a 
ths^nut itrelfpefccK'cd. hufcim^^ (S) Sabda, 

verbal mfoi-matJon derived from authoritative sources, 
ne sect of Mimamsahas, those who follow Kumarila 
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Bhaltfi. bczii^lERp (6) Ahhava 4 not-hEing, which 

s^ms but ^ subdivision of iiiEer^ucep if we ififer dryuos^ 
of thf vn] fmm the noVbein.^ or abscrtcc of doitd$ and r^ifOp 
All lliejHi ^iirceii of infnrmpifioTi are circfitllv examined* 
but it curious tlmt MirnEtnisalfag .should admit this lan^c 
array of sou rets of valid cognition, oDusIderlDgr tliat for 
tlioir mvn purposes, for establishjuj^ the tiatiire of Dhantia 
or duty, they ]mictiailly aflmit hut rwtr, rtamtly scripture 
or Sahda. Duty, tiicy li.old+ ceuTiut rest cm hume^ti author]ty^ 
bpnuiflf t.hr which tmderliw all dut>% cans only be 

siipplie^l hy an authority that is more thafi hitman or mom 
than fallible* and such an authority h nowlitn: to Ik fijund 
excepf. in the Veda, lids leaves, of course, the task oF 
proving the superbumaji nripn of the Veda nn tlie shoulders 
of JaJntiui; and wc shall see hereafter haw he pcrfnrmi 
it- 


Sutra-stylE 

BilFOre^ liowcvur^ u-c enter on a rnnsideratipn ni any of the 
problems treated iii the Piirva-MLmsimsa, a few rEmarlsH 
have ro he made on a pectiliarity in the structure of the 
SntmSH In order to discuss a subject fuUyj and to arrive 
in rhe end at a definite opinion, the antliOrs of the Sutras 
are cncauraREd to hripn with stating first every possible 
objection that can ri:asonahly be urged agniiist what is tlteir 
own opiuinn. As lon^ as tfie objections an* not perfectly 
absurd, they have a right to be stated, and this is calluiE 
the FiirvaiJ^sha, the first parh Then follow answers to 
all these objections, and this is cEllcd the Uttarap-ikisln, 
the Litter part; and tlien only are ivc led on to Ihe final 
conclusion, the Siddhanta, This system ts exhaustive and 
KiS many advantages, but it has also the di?iadvintage, as 
far as the reader is concerned, that, willauut a eommentary, 
he often feels dnubffiil wdiere the cons end and the pros 
hfgin, TliC eominentatoTs themselves differ soutctinies on 
that point. Sometimes again, instead at thw:, a case or 
AdhikHrana in stated m five nienibers, luuiicly: 

h Tlie subject la be expbined (Msbaya)^^ 

2 . Tlie doubt (Saiiisuya). 

3. The first side or prinia facie view (Purvnpaksha). 
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4 lliL- deitiop&trat^ concliisian (Slddhania); and 

5, The cotinection 

Ttiia h illuiibratc-d in the commentary on tivc firit and 
jircuond Sutras of the Mimziniaa^ which declwes that a desire 
to kno^v duty is tn he enterhufied, and then dchnej duty 
(DSiamia) aa that which is to be recognised hv an iiiriti- 
gulury passage^ that is by n piwagc from the Veda, Here 
the question to he dmnjfised tVisIiaya) bn whtlher tl^e 
study of Duty m Jaltninrii Mbmm is really nec^s^iy hi 
be undcrlokeu, Ulic I'urvapnksha says of caiirac. No, for 
when it b said that the V'eda Mhould be Itarnt (Vedo 
-dltvetavyahj_, Limt dtairly lUeaii^ ettber that it slirotdd be 
iinJcrstyud, like any other book which we read, fir tliat iL 
should be learnt hy heart, without any attesupL -ii yet, on 
tlie jvirt of lKe pupil tu undtjr'^liind It, bikiipty as a work 
good in itacli, wliidi lias its rewai^ in heaven. This in 
a very conntion view among the ancient Brahnmaj.-^ for^ ua 
they had nn written Imuks, they tiad a very yicrfect ipystcill 
for liupritiLing on Uie memory of young persons, by 

making tlieni learn evetj- day a certain number of y^v-^a 
nr lines by heart, witlinut any attnuipt, at first, cif nmkjiL^ 
them utide^silafid wlaL Uiey learnt; and afterwards only 
supplying the key tn the meaning. This acquitEion of the 
mere Miund of tltc Veda waa cuturidt^red Idgliiy TneritoriDUS; 
nay, $ome lit Id that the Veda was wiore ellicadou$^ if not 
unrleratiMd jhan if tinderstood. Tfiis wtis in fact their 
pritlHug or mtliLT Lbeir writing, and withoiii it their 
ninemunie literature would have been simply impuasible. 
As we warn our compositors against trying to imdersiand 
wlnat lJ]cy are printing, Inffian pupils were caulionrd again:t 
the same danger ; and tlicv succeeded In Inaming tlic longv-'i 
ttfxw fey heart, without even attcmpUug at first to fathom 
Uidr nicsining. To ns such a system almost in¬ 

credible, but no other system was possible in ancirnt time^i 
and there ij. no excuse for being liicmdulouMf for it may still 
be witne^ised in India to the present day. 

Only after fchc text had thus been imprinteC on the 
meoKirv^ there came the necessity of iuterpretatiDn or 

^Sdnrji!drunii.uiti3grahj, p. 122? innsbtiofi by Cowell and Gough^ 
p- IdQ ; Siddlunsa Dtpikj, ]£f9S,, p. 1^, 
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LUidcr^tondiii^i. And licre tik! mure t^nllgliUrnird of Liii: 
Indian thfologiaits argue that U^e Vedic conuu^nd " Vedo 
-dbyetaY} flHp* * die Wfla ifl Iw gone over, that is, is to be 
acquired, Lu be b^mL by heart/ jmjklicji thnt it is al^o to^ 
be t^rlt^e^$tood^ and tliat tlds intelJij^iblc purixi^e iz- prelur* 
able to the purely mechanical one^ though tuiratulous rc- 
wartLi may lie held out fnr tJiat> 

lint if 3Qt H auked, wIirL can be the ui(£ of tJie 
Mimam53 ? Tlie pupil karas Veda hy heart, and 
Itama ba unclerAiand Jt in the house of lib teacher. After 
tltat he batlicSr jnarriusi imd aetii up hb own hnu^e, so that 
H U argued there ^voiild actually he no tlmE for aiiy iiik^r- 
vcming ftiudy of the ^ILnyiiasa- iTierefore tEie hmigitiary 
oppouent/ die Pu^pakAhin^ objects that the study oi the 
^limajiisa b not neccuary* at: all, mnaidering tli^t it resli 
on no definite sacred cortunand, liut licrc the SidtlfcinLlii 
atepa forward and ^y* that the Smriti posisoge cujonuttg 
a pupM's baUiing (gradualing) on returning to his house b 
lint vinLit4Mi by an inteoveninc aUitly of the ^nrcuraKit 
because it b nut gaid that, after having finbliwl his 
apprenticesliip, lie idmuld immEfliately feithe ; and because,, 
though Ills ieartitng of the leKt of the Veeb b uacIuI in 
every rcipeet, a more minute study of the Sacri&dal pre¬ 
cepts of the 5uch as b given in the Mintamsa, cannot 
be considered suptrfluous> as a mearL^ Luu^irdt the highest 
ohjffit uf the latiidy of die Voda, viz. die ptxiper ptrfomiance 
of [is com liquids. 

Ihvse conAideiutions in support of Uie Brddhanta or final 
conclu^cm would probably fall under tile name of Saiugnti, 
connection, tlioagli I must confess tliat ita meaning b not 
quite dear to me, Hicre arc besides several poitxiu in (ibe 
coursi: uf thii? discussion, such aa, for inslarice. the so-calJ^d 
four Kriyaphiiliis, on which more infomiation h much lo 
he desared. 


Has the Veda a Superhuman Origin ? 

Titrs discussion IcadiJ do to anoEber and more irnport-int 
ojii:, whether the V'eda supreme atithority, whether it 
IS Uie work of man* or of iOme inspired person. Of whether 
It IS what we should rail rei-eakl If it were the work 
of a iierson, tljen^ like any other work, it could not establbb 
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a duty, nor could it promise anv rewards as a motive for 
the performance of any duty; least of all, a reward in 
heaven, such as the Veda promises again and again to 
those who perform Vedic sacrifices. It follows therefore 
either that the Veda has no binding authority at all, or that 
it cannot be the work of a personal or human author. This 
is a dilemma arising from convictions firmly planted in the 
minds of the ancient theologians of India, and it is interest¬ 
ing to see how they try to escape from all the difficulties 
arising out of their postulate that the Veda must be the 
work of a superhuman or divine author. The subject is 
interesting even though the arguments may not be con¬ 
vincing to us. It is clear that even to start such a claim 
for any book as being revealed requires a considerable 
advance in religious and philosophical thought, and I doubt 
whether such a problem could have arisen in the ancient 
literature of any country besides India. T^e Tews, no 
doubt, had their sacred books, but these books, though 
racred, were not represented as having been the work of 
Jehopih They were acknowledged to have been com¬ 
posed, n not written down, by historical persons, even if. 
as m the case of Moses, they actually related the death 
of their reputed author. The Mimamsa philosopher would 
probably have argued that as no writer could relate his 
own death, therefore Deuteronomy must be considered the 
^ork of a superhuman writer ; and some of our modern 
theologians have not been very far from taking the same 
\iew. To the Bralunans, any part of the Veda, even if it 
historical name, was superhuman, eternal 
and inf^hble, much as the Gospels are in the eyes of 
certain Christian theologians, even though thev maintain 
at the same time that they are historical documents wTitten 
down by illiterate people, or by apostles such as St. Mark 
therefore how the Mimamsa deals 
with this jiroblem of the Apaurushevatva, i.e. the non- 
human ori^n of the Vedas. Inspiration in the ordinary’ 
word yvould not have satisfied the.se Indian 
orthodox philosophers, for, as they truly remark, this yvould 
not exclude the possibility of error, because, however true 
the message might be, when given, the human recipient 
would ahvays be a possible source of error, as being liable 
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10 Jiiiiapprehend aiid mi.^interpfi;i such a. uicsaa^e. Even 
e iff lues, ^ Lfi^ potiiL oiiL Ciln diiccivc us, sw ilunt we 
lautAke motiier-o^ptarl fur ailvw ; how much more wtUy 
Sinr^r^ mlsapprelicnd ihn nwaoit^; ot revcak-j 

Twrticulafljr the Mjuiain^akas, tried to uiiunlnin a auiHa-- 
hunian autlior.diip ip favour of tlie V«h. ^ 

to his COiiuncufary 
authority in matters ruii- 
ncrted with the f iirva-Mimamsa, having written the Nvava- 
nittk’victim a very ootiqinhensive tnadse on the 'iuEijcct 

Alant.njs and of the Brahmaims, hnth Vldhia i niles ) and 
liy lihnwii^ tliat they were ocTieciU' 

in chi^ihie which half ^en de^^ed, Hu tJieuTriST'fe 

th^^l^nnon -human atitliorahlp of 
SetJ ac^rtlimce. as be says, ,yith Jaimfuia 

Some pc^le, lie says, and he means of courw the Puryi- 

in f vS,:" t" 

in* ' to he their hunian atiS 

•iiicl Kathaha, Katithmnii, Taittirin" 

wettTmiinl ShKgcited tliat such flames as Katha, &t. 


^Sce my Second Edition, yoJ, j, p_ 
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nimtinn of ™tten?. Thtis read of n CaKini 

PravahttitL uf a KitMiruvJsuta Auddalatn, &c. Tofr 
lltcfrebre. ™sUi not have existed in lJn^i:;iJ iuiterior tbiibe 
perscmfi mentiiiiieil tn tbem. and htaice Caiiiiot be prdiiitotic* 
nTe-t-L-mwjral or etemaK U la ^ecn f rom tins tliat wpat h 
claimed for tbc Vctk Is not only revelation, coiiuruinicatcil 
to bistfvrical ixtsojis, but existfntie frimi all eternity, and 
Iw-fnrc the of all time. We can undenflami Uici e- 

fore why m the next Sutra, which is the Siddlmnla or titipl 
conctusioni Jaimlni should appeal lo a funner Sutra m 
w hich he established tliat even the relation of wDrdft 
ilicir tncanlngs is etemah Tliis stihiect had been diseussed 
before, in answer k> Uie Inevitable Objeclor-gciierolT 
T'lin'apakshin, who liad Ti:taititained that the rcklion ^tween 
words and thdr meaning was convention?!] thesfi cstah* 
lished by merii and therefore liable lo error quite as much 
its the -n'ifience of our SenseSn l^or an we may mistake 
mother-of-pciirl for silver, we nray :^urdy mb take the 
meadn^c of words, and hence the meanm^ of wnrd^ of nic 
Veda aljio+ jaJmlm. tlsereforCr In this place+ wiRhes us first 
of atl lo Ice^j in mind that the words of rlie Veda-s them> 
^tves are aupcrinnttaii or feupernaturah nay, that sound 
itsdf Is ctcnml t and thus fortified he next proceeds to answer 
ilie objections derived fmm such names as Ratbakat or 
Tkb^ra Pravahanh Tlus ia done by showing that Kalhsi 
did not compose, but only handed down n certain tiortlon 
of the Veda, und that Kahjira Pravahani was mj^nt. not 
the name of a man^ but aa a name of the wind, iktharn 
ibc souiiil, and PiaviiJmna mC3nin£f "carrying 
adung.' it were 

Then follows a new' objection taken fmm the fact iliat 
impossible or even absurd tbin|^3 occur in tht \^cda ; for 
in^bLnce, we read that trees or serpents performed a sarri- 
Rce, cjT Utat an oh) o.x sauj? foolish* sonjp fit for the Madras. 
Hence it k ar^ed once more that the Veda must have been 
made hy human beinp. But the a^odox Jaiminj answ'er$K 
No I for if it hml been made by man. there COUld he^ no 
iiijuncticFn for the fierfonnance of sacrifices like the J^'utish- 
tODia, as a n>eans of attaining Svanga or paradiiw. liecausK 

iQir Jiifadrib, $ec Muir, Sjjiit. Tciti, Ih p. ^^ 2 . 
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Tin tiisn could (Himbly know utlicr the riKins, or their cITectr 
Tinil yet thflfe h thia injiiTicfiDn in the case of fl-w Jyotish- 
toiria, and other sacrifices are not difFerciit foini jL Such 
iiijiwn<tiORS OB ‘Let n man who dcBirrs paradise, ffitcrlfico 
wjlh the Jyotislitoiiia’ are not Tike a speech nf a mad inan: 

most rational in iKantin^ out the 
nhjKl (paradiJK), m stiggwUij^ the means f Sotna, &c.), and 
In muDuomng^ all the nEscessarj'.sbbsidiaT]' sets f Diksliaiiivfl, 
\Vc see, therefen:. that the coiniiiiuida nf the Vedi 
are not uiilntdligjble nr absurd. And if we meet with such 
pasM^s as that the trees and serpenLs perforriied certain 
sacrlnceii, wc must recortniae in them Artliavadas or glossts 
s:r>m-evinif m uiir rase mdimt laudatjons of certain sacrifices, 
as if to my. 'if evra trees and serpents perform them, hnw 
niuth more should uitelligent heingt do the same!' 

As, therefore, no flaws Umt mif'ht aiis4 from human 
workmanship can be detected in tite Veda. Jaimim cottchides 
triuiMphanUy that its stiiicrhiiman oriRiJi and its authority 
cannot be douTitcd. 


This must suffice to give a general iJra of the diaracter 
«t tile Pupa-ilmiamsa. We may wonder why it ahmilil 
ever liave h«ti msed to the rank of a philosophical system 
fy tfie side of \h^ Uttam-Mi^rnsa or Uic Vtdunta, but it 
ite mtUivd rather tJiao the m^itter to wlikli it h aprfied 
iMms to have invest^ it with certain itnportnnce: 
I pis Mi^nisa jnetliod at discuss!ti^ questions heen 
aclcmted m other brandic* of learning alao. for instance, 
u> IJir hig[)«t legal author! tlca in tiying to settle contested 
<lnestionfi of bw, Wc meet wIUj it in other systems of 
philri^Tphy aTso as the recognised method of diseusainr 
vanoiis 0],rtniutu beiore arriving at a final conrluntwl. 
nitre are some curians subjects discussnl by Taimini, 
f AUtliorlty can be claimed for tradit^nn, as 
different from r«-elatlon, how for Hie fccognj.sRl ciiitonu 
of certain counlrits should be followed or rejected, what 
w-ords are t;- he considered as correct nr incorrect; or again, 

JSi 7 ^ performed, raS, in 

r ^ iapse of tone, produce good or bad results for 
^ perfonner. All this is certainly of interest to the 
student of Indian literature, but hardly to the student o£ 
philosophy, as such. 
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Supposed Atiidsni of Pun I'Mimainsa 

o«. to "qw™ “‘•“'“S “SS 


fir jTtp ‘T .SdV™ tot'ta. ton !»»“*!“ 

Taiinini’a Mimainsa. This sounds a verv stride 
afSr what we have s«n of Uie character of Uiis 
ofits resartl for Uie Veda, and the dctenco of its 
chamctM nay, its inaiateiice on tlie coiisaentuiUi! obben-ance 
S'Sl «'.Sa SJiD. it 

both in ancienl fttid in modern tiB^. ^ Mrly » 
sootier ai Kuinarila Bliatia tells us Urat the Mimania had 
SS uStdiTtlKi world as a Lokayata', i.e -jj atlie«t.e 
avslem. but that he was anxious to TG-cstaolisn it, as 
orthodox. Professor Banerjca* 

also, the other ctvmnienUitor of the MluuuiiK, had openly 
fTiatcd this system as atheistic, and we snail 
a passage front the Padma-PuralW suppcirliug the same 
vi(W', However, ttiwe Kiaus to be a nHsunderstandinfi 
here Atheistic lias alivays meant a itreat many tlun^. 
iu much so that even the most panthda^c syat^t 
codid be iniurinetl. the Vedanta, has, hke ^ ijpinnia, 
been ajcrufiCfl oi at1tdsiil+ The reason is U'ns : The uutflOr 
o( Ihe Vedanta-Sutras, Badarayano, after having cBLilllshcd 
the onniipreseoce of Brahinaii (Ill, 2, .W—37) by qiiotn^ 
a number of passages fresu the V^, such as/Bf^nwn u 
nil this' (Mund. Up. II. 2,11), 'the Sell is all this (Chl^ifl, 
Up. Vfl, 25, 2), proceeds to show fill, 2, JS) that the re¬ 
ward* also 01 all wnriti proceed thrtctly or indirectly trom 
Brahninn. There were, however, two optdioRS on this 
point, one, that the works thcrosclvca produce their trmt 
withoiit ally divine interference, and in cases where the 
Etuit does not appear at onre, that Oiere is a supersensuous 
prindptr, called .Apumi, which is the direct result of a deed, 
and prodiicca fruit ai «i loiter tltnc » the dtJicr, that iiil 
adloiijt are diria;tly Of indiratlv rcnuiicJ by the tiOiiL 
Tilt latter i>piriion^ which i? adopted hy 
$iipfHiirted by a quotation from Brih. Up* IV, 4, 24, ‘This 


^ it etptiiDcil by Chililcn, i.?., on «in(rtnCTij fabuTpu* 

nr ahnjrd pninL^ hwt in sJic Ati^tiK:i^uftaf I# 3 t it ** mcnlsanKl 
piri. cif Ul? Hudiir# pr<i^ for a Brabmin. 
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is indeed the great, unborn Self, the giver of food, the giver 
of wealth/ Jaimini, however, as we are informed by 
Badarayana in the next Sutra, accepted the former opinion. 
The command that ‘ he who is desirous of the heavenly 
world should sacrifice,' implies, as he holds, a reu^d of 
the sacrificer by means of the sacrifice itself, and not by 
any other agent. But how a sacrifice, when it had been 
performed and was ended, could produce any reward is 
difficult to understand. In order to explain this, Jaimini 
assumes that there was a result, viz. an invisible something, 
a kind of after-state of a deed or an invisible antecedent 
state of the result, something Apurva or miraculous, which 
represented the reward inherent in good works And he 
adds, that if we supposed that the Lord himself caused 
rewards and punishments for the acts of men, we should 
often have to accuse him of cruelty and partiality; and 
that It IS better therefore to allow that all works, good or 
bad, produce their own results, or, in other words, that for 
the moral government of the world no Lord is wanted. 

Here, then, w^e see the real state of the case as between 
Jaimmi and Badarayana. Jaimini would not make the 
Ijord responsible for the injustice that seems to prevail in 
the world, and hence reduced everything to cause and 
effect, and saw in the inequalities of the world the natural 
result of the continued action of good or evil acts. Thi.s 
surely was not atheism, rather was it an attempt to clear 
k* u from those charges of cruelty or undue partiality 
which have so often been brought against him. It was 
out another attempt at justifying the wisdom of God, an 
ancient Theodicee, that, whatever w^e may think of it, 
cei^nly did not deserve the name of atheism. 

Badarayana, however, thought otherwise, and quoting 
himself he says, ‘ Badarayana thinks the Lord to be the 
Quse of the fruits of action,’ and he adds that he is even 
the cause of these actions themselves, as we may learn 
irom a w-ell-known Vedic passage (Kaush. Up. Ill, 8) : ‘ He 
^Kes w'homsoever he washes to lead up from these worlds, 

00 go(^ deeds; and makes him w'hom he wishes to lead 
these worlds, do bad deeds.’ 

Atfeism is a charge very freely brought against those 
Who deny certain characteristics predicated of the Deity, 
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but do not mean thereby to deny His existence. If the 
Mimanisakas were called atheists, it meant no more than 
that they tried to justify the ways of God in their own 
way. But, once having been called atheists, they were 
accused of ever so many things. In a passage quoted by 
Professor Banerjea from a modern work, the Vidvan- 
modatarangini, we read: ‘ They say there is no God, or 

maker of the world; nor has die world any sustainer or 
destroyer; for every man obtains a recompense in con¬ 
formity with his own works. Neither is there any maker 
of the Veda, for its words are eternal, and their arrange¬ 
ment is eternal. Its autlioritativeness is self-demonstrated, 
for,since it has been established from all eternity how can 
it be dependent upon anything but itself?' This shows 
how tl^ Mimamsakas have been misunderstood by the 
Vedantists, and how much Samkara is at cross-purposes 
with Jaimini. What has happened in this case in India 
is what always happens when people resort to names of 
abuse rather than to an exchange of ideas. Surely a Deity, 
though He does not cause us to act, and does not Himself 
reward or punish us, is not thereby a non-existent Deity. 
Modern Vedantists also are so enamoured of their own 
conception of Deity, that is, of Brahman or Atman, that 
they do not hesitate, like Vivekananda, for instance, in his 
address on Practical Vedanta, 1896 , to charge those 
who differ from himself with atheism. ‘He is the atheist,’ 
he writes, ‘ who does not believe in himself. Not believing 
in the glory of your own soul is what the Vedanta calls 
atlieism. 

Is the Purva-Mimamsa a ^stem of Philosophy? 

Let me say once more that, in allowing a place to the 
Purv'a-Mimamsa among the six systems of Indian Philo- 
sophy, I was chiefly influenced by the fact that from an 
Indian point of view it always held such a place, and that 
by omitting it a gap would have been left in the general 
out hue of the philosophic thought of India. Some Indian 
philosophers go so far as not only to call both systems, that 
or jmmmi and Badarayana, by the same name of Mimamsa, 
but to look u|X)n them as forming one whole. They actually 
» the words in the first Sutra of the Vedanta-philosophy, 
Now then a desire to know Brahman,' as pointing back 
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to Jaimini's Sutras and as thereby implying that the Purva- 
Mimamsa should be studied first, and should be followed 
by a study of the Uttara-AIimamsa afterwards. Besides, 
the authors of the other five systems frequently refer to 
Jaimini as an independent thinker, and though liis treat¬ 
ment of the sacrificial system of the Veda would hardly 
seem to us to deserve the name of a system of philosophy, 
he has nevertheless touched on many a problem which falls 
clearly within that sphere of thought. Our idea of a 
system of philosophy is different from the Indian concep¬ 
tion of a Darsana. In its original meaning philosophy, as 
a love of wisdom, comes nearest to the Sanskrit Jijnasa, 
a desire to know, if not a desire to be wise. If we take 
philosophy in the sense of an examination of our means 
of knowledge (Epistemology), or with Kant as an inquiry 
into the limits of human knowledge, there would be 
nothing corresponding to it in India. Even the Vedanta, 
so far as it is based, not on independent reasoning but on 
the authority of the Sruti, would lose with us its claim 
to the tide of philosophy. But we have only to waive the 
claim of infallibility put forward by Badaravana in favour 
of the utterances of the sages of the Upanishads, and treat 
them as simple human witnesses to the truth, and we 
should then find in the systematic arrangement of these 
utterances by Badarayana, a real philosophy, a complete 
view of the Kosmos in which we live, like those that have 
been put forward by the great thinkers of the philoso¬ 
phical countries of the world, Greece, Italy, Germany, 
France and England. 
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